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PREFACE 


This monograph is the first in a series of technical reports on studies 
carried out by the Inter-University Committee for Research on Consumer 
Behavior. The study reported in this monograph is one in an integrated 
project designed to: 

(1) Determine the reliability of suiv^ey techniques for collecting from 
consumers quantitative information on various kinds of assets and debts 
and on the size and composition of saving and dissaving, together with 
other family data needed for interpreting and predicting consumer saving 
beha\dor; determine which survey techniques are most rehable for given 
kinds of data and types of consumers; develop new techniques of im¬ 
proved reliability. 

(2) Develop procedures for obtaining these data on a current and 
continuing basis with a known degree of reliability, with sufEcient fre¬ 
quency and accuracy for the practical needs of policy-makers in govern¬ 
ment and business. 

(3) Begin to collect consumer financial data of a kind not hitherto 
available and of strategic importance in studying the decisions consumers 
make about their assets and debts, spending and saving. 

It is anticipated that a summary volume will appear after completion 
of the field operations associated with the project. This series of reports 
is being used to make available, during the course of the project, detailed 
descriptions of specific studies and of results obtained. It is hoped that 
this procedure will serve to make results more fully and promptly avail¬ 
able and will elicit criticisms and suggestions early enough so that the 
project may still benefit from them. 

This project is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
Robert Ferber, research professor of economics at the University of 
Illinois, is director of the project. 

The members of the Inter-University Committee for Research on 
Consumer Behavior are: 

Lincoln Clark, New York University, Secretary-Treasurer 
Robert Ferber, University of Illinois 



Rayir.ond GolGsn::ith, Xew York University 
George Katona. University of Michigan 
Theodore X'ewcomb. University of Michigan 
Gi;y Orcutt. University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
James Tobin, Ya!e University* 

The monographs in this series are research reports. The Inter- 
University Committee as sponsor of this research makes every effort to 
ensure that the reports are of high quality and meet a real need. How¬ 
ever the findings reported in this way summarize the conclusions arrived 
at by the project staff and do not necessarily represent the views of the 
members of the Inter-University* Committee individually or collectively. 

Guy Orcutt, Chairman 

Inter-University Committee 

for Research on Consumer Behavior 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Role of Savings Data 

The amount and composition of family saving, in relation to family 
income and other magnitudes, is a crucial factor in determining the 
course of the economy. Moreover, consumers’ saving propensities are 
subject to sharp and rapid fluctuation. Continuous and current data on 
changes in aggregate saving and in the distribution of savings among 
families of different characteristics would be of inestimable value to 
policy-makers, both in government and in business. 

For government, prompt information on the trends of consumer 
spending and saving is an important requirement of successful fiscal and 
monetary policy. Government economic policy has the dual objective of 
short-run stabilization and long-run growth. The policies of the Federal 
Reserve, the Treasury, and other branches of the federal government 
depend on whether the current state of the economy and the business 
outlook are appraised as inflationary or deflationary, and whether the 
amounts and kinds of saving are adequate for the long-term growth 
objectives of the economy. Without information on the consumer sector, 
the largest and sometimes the most volatile element in national expendi¬ 
tures, appraisals of the economic outlook, either for the short run or the 
long pull, can be greatly mistaken. 

Moreover, for these purposes information about the composition of 
consumer wealth and saving among various types of assets and debts is 
fully as important as figures on total saving; and the distribution of these 
financial magnitudes among different kinds of households is fully as 
important as national aggregates and averages. Disaggregated data of 
the required detail can only be collected directly from consumers them¬ 
selves, by sample surveys; they cannot be collected indirectly from 
financial institutions. A few examples will illustrate the importance of 
data that are accessible only by sample surveys of consumers. 

1. Even in the best of times, some households suffer declines in in¬ 
come or other financial reverses. Many of these households will spend 
more than their incomes — about a third of American households dissave 
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even in prosperous years. How much they dissave depends on how liquid 
they are — how much they have in the bank, how far in debt they al¬ 
ready have gone. Only survey data can tell whether income declines 
are occurring predominantly among consumers who are likely to be 
hea\y dissavers or among households who will not be able or willing to 
dissave ven^ much. 

2. Purchase of consumers' durable goods may be a substitute either 
for accumulation of liquid assets or for spending on nondurable goods and 
services. The over-all economic impact of short-run fluctuations and of 
long-run trends in the automobile industry and other consumers’ durable 
goods industries clearly depends on which choices of consumers pre¬ 
dominate. Only survey data can reveal the extent to which consumers 
have been financing purchases by reducing their net liquid position, or 
the extent to which accumulation of durable goods has been balanced 
by concurrent saving in more liquid forms. Only data of this kind col¬ 
lected continuously for an extended period of years can indicate which 
kind of effect is likely to predominate in the long run. 

3. Households of differing income levels, age, occupation, and loca¬ 
tion are knowm to react very differently to changes in income, wealth, 
and other economic circumstances. For example, proprietors of unin¬ 
corporated businesses, including farmers, have a high propensity to save 
by investing in their businesses, and likewise a high propensity to convert 
liquid assets that come their way into business capital. The distribution 
of income and assets between these proprietors and other households is 
therefore of key importance in appraising the economic outlook. But 
only direct surveys can provide such data; in indirect aggregative statis¬ 
tics, these two kinds of households cannot be distinguished. 

The examples indicate that survey savings data are as important for 
business policy as for government. Many decisions of business policy 
depend, like government policy, on an appraisal of the over-all economic 
outlook. In addition, continuous survey savings data would be of tre¬ 
mendous aid in certain specific business decisions: forecasting sales, 
gauging market potentials, guiding the use of promotional efforts, deter¬ 
mining investment plans, scheduling production and inventory changes. 

Ultimately the successful use of information in policy decisions de¬ 
pends on research, research that has uncovered some reasonably stable 
relationships on which predictions can be based. Accurate survey savings 
data are as important for such research as for the operating needs of 
business and government. In the quest for reliable bases for predictioh 
of household saving and spending behavior, research workers must rely 
heavily on differences in behavior between consumers of varying circum¬ 
stances, and on differences in behavior by the same consumers as their 
circumstances change over time. Only by going directly to consumers 
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can such data be obtained, for national aggregate estimates of saving 
obtained by indirect methods do not permit the necessary* distinctions 
between different classes of consumers and do not preserve the identity 
of individual consumers over a period of time. 

The importance of obser\*ing the same families over a period of time 
deser\*es emphasis. Estimates of the effects on saving of variations in 
such factors as family income, number of children, changes in occupation 
and emplo\TOent status, and degree of security are essential for assessing 
the impact of changing economic conditions or of possible changes in 
government policy. Such estimates can be made much more reliably 
by interviewing repeatedly the same families than by single-interview 
cross-section sur\*eys. 

For these reasons, accurate survey savings data would fill an extremely 
important gap in the economic information now available for policy¬ 
making in government and business and for economic research. It is a 
gap which the principal current economic surv’eys of consumers do not fill. 

The Chicago Panel 

The present study is part of a larger project launched in 1956 to fill 
this gap. This project was sponsored by the Inter-University Committee 
for Research on Consumer Behavior with financial aid from the Ford 
Foundation. Its primary objective was to determine the reliability with 
w*hich quantitative information on assets, debts, and related financial 
information can be collected from consumers by survey techniques, along 
with such other family data as are needed for interpreting and predict¬ 
ing consumer saving behavior. The means of carrying out this objective 
was a series of pilot operations using survey reinterview techniques set up 
sequentially in time. Various experimental features were incorporated 
in each operation, the results of which led to revision and improvement 
of data collection, these improvements being tested in succeeding pilot 
operations. 

The 1957-58 Chicago savings panel, which forms the basis of this 
monograph, was the first in this series of pilot studies.^ It was designed 

^ By no means, however, does it represent the first time such a panel operation 
has been carried out. A one-year reinterview study was carried out in 1948-49 in 
connection with the Federal Reserve Survey of Consumer Finance and a similar 
study was conducted in England by the Oxford Institute of Statistics. In addition 
the University of Michigan Survey Research Center under the direction of George 
Katona carried out five waves of interviews between 1954 and 1957 on a prob¬ 
ability sample of urban noninstitutional families on their spending and saving 
habits and general economic attitudes. For some methodological results see M. G. 
Sobol, “Panel Mortality and Panel Bias,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Vol. 54, No. 285 (March, 1959), pp. 52-68. 

The present study differs from the others in its emphasis on methodological 
problems and in its concentration on savings alone. 
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primarily to test the feasibility of obtaining income, savings, and other 
financial data from consumers by the panel technique. Being the first in 
the series, the objectives of the study were formulated only in general 
terms, and little attempt was made to focus on any particular aspects of 
the problem. More specifically, the objectives were: 

(1) To derive estimates of costs and response rates that might be 
obtained in such operations. 

(2) To gain a better understanding of the problems involved in 
seeking people’s cooperation in supplying financial data on a continuous 
basis. 

(3) To experiment with different means of soliciting such data. 

(4) To explore internal means of assessing the reliability of these 
data. 

(5) To test the feasibility of varying the method of soliciting savings 
data according to the record-keeping practices, budgeting habits, and 
other possibly pertinent characteristics of the family. 

(6) To determine what sort of problems are likely to arise during the 
course of such an operation. 

The selection of the panel was carried out in two steps. The first 
step involved a so-called “background interview’* with each family. The 
principal objective of this interview was to secure general knowledge of 
those characteristics of the family which, it was felt, would be of assist¬ 
ance in selecting a “custom-tailored” approach of soliciting financial data 
from that family on future interviews. These characteristics were felt to 
include the following: 

Record-keeping practices 
Budgeting habits 
Money-handling habits 

Nature of financial assets and liabilities owned 
Use of credit 

Sources of income and other money receipts 
Presence of family-owned business 
Number and type of income earners 
Income and assets levels 
Family composition and other socio-economic 
characteristics 

Which of these characteristics were relevant to the selection of an 
optimum approach remained to be determined. 

The second phase of the operation was the winnowing of the 183 
saving units (a term to be defined shortly) with whom background inter¬ 
views were conducted during the winter of 1956. Not all of these units 
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could be included in the panel operation^ partly because some asserted 
that they would refuse to grant further interviews but mainly because 
lack of funds prevented complete coverage. On the basis of funds avail¬ 
able at that time (spring, 1957), it was estimated that at most two further 
interviews could be attempted with about 115 saving units each before 
the period of the initial grant ran out. 

Accordingly 115 (which actually turned out to be 116) saving units 
were selected from the original 183 by excluding two groups. One group 
consisted of 13 saving units who had indicated in no uncertain terms on 
the background interview their refusal to participate in any panel opera¬ 
tion. The other group, composed of 54 saving units, were those assigned 
to three interviewers no longer available for this work. Rather than 
reassign these saving units, it was felt just as simple to drop them, since 
virtually the same number had to be dropped anyway. 

The present report summarizes the manner of operation of the panel 
and findings obtained therefrom. The second chapter discusses in more 
detail the methods and procedures used in the study, while the remaining 
chapters present the results obtained. Findings pertaining to costs and 
response rates are presented in Chapter 3, as well as the degree of co¬ 
operation obtained. General problems of data combination are discussed 
in Chapter 4, with particular reference to maximizing the reliability of 
estimates prepared from panel reports. A summary of the main findings 
of the study is presented in Chapter 5, which also explores ways and 
means of coping with problems likely to be encountered in survey opera¬ 
tions of this type. 

Definitions 

Before embarking upon an account of this study, it would seem 
desirable to present at this point definitions of some of the principal 
terms employed herein. At least one of these terms is new while the 
others arc often confused in one way or another. 

Savings and saving. By savings we refer to the stock of financial 
assets less financial liabilities at a specific point in time. Saving is defined 
as the change in this stock between two points in time. 

Financial assets include cash, savings and checking accounts, similar 
accounts in postal savings and in savings and loan associations, market 
value of negotiable stocks and bonds, equity in own home, cash value 
of life insurance, annuities and pension plans, and saleable value of 
business property. Savings in the form of durable goods other than a 
home are excluded. 

Financial liabilities include debts owed by any family member to an 
outside party. Loans by one family member to another are excluded. 

The consumer unit^ or family^ comprises all members of the same 
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household who pool their incomes for common living expenditures. As 
the interview returns began to come in^ it became evident that this may 
not be the most suitable definition for measuring consumer savings. 
Instances were encountered where the adult members of the household 
did pool their incomes for common living expenses but did not do so for 
savings and had little awareness of each other’s saving and dissaving. 
This separation was most common where in-laws lived with a young 
couple or where working adult brothers and sisters lived under the same 
roof, contributed a certain amount to the household, but handled the 
remainder of their incomes independently. 

Saving unit. From the point of view of collecting accurate savings 
information, it may be desirable to treat such individuals, or groups of 
individuals, as separate units. Accordingly, we have experimented with 
the concept of the “saving unit,” defined as those members of the con¬ 
sumer unit who pool their income and savings. (Saving of minors, how¬ 
ever, is combined with that of their legal guardians, whether or not the 
minors have separate savings.) For data collection purposes, the saving 
unit may be a more meaningful concept than the consumer unit. At the 
same time, since the consumer unit is divisible into one or more saving 
units and since the aim will be to interview all the saving units that 
make up the family, the two concepts can be used interchangeably for 
analytical purposes. 



II. METHODS USED 


Background Interviews 

Sampling Procedures 

A sample of 300 names was selected from the population of the 
Chicago metropolitan area in the fall of 1956. A description of the sam¬ 
ple selection process is given in Appendix A. In brief, it involved the 
classification of census tracts into three income strata based on data in 
the 1950 Chicago Census Tracts volume, systematic selection of census 
tracts from each stratum with a disproportionately high number of tracts 
from the upper income strata, and selection of names and addresses from 
each sample tract through the joint use of voter registration lists and 
telephone directories. The selection process furnished a true probability 
sample of the area, and hence is most likely to provide an accurate in¬ 
dication of the types of problems that may be encountered in such an 
operation. 

Disproportionate selection from high-income areas was considered 
highly desirable because such explorations as have been made indicate 
that financial holdings of these groups are subject to the largest errors of 
estimation both relatively and absolutely.^ In addition, and not unrelated 
to this fact, very little work has been done in studying the savings 
behavior of the higher income groups, and this seems to be an area 
where the panel technique could be particularly useful. 

Contacting Respondents 

Each of the sample families was sent a personal letter on University 
of Illinois stationery notifying it of the general nature of the survey and 
of an impending call by an interviewer to arrange an interview. A 
sample of such a letter is shown in Appendix B. For each cooperating 
sample family, interviews were conducted with the family head (defined 
as the principal income earner) and with each current wage earner. The 
interviews dealt with the family’s spending and budgeting practices, ex¬ 
tent of borrowing, sources of income, means of disposition of income, 

* See the article by Arthur Broida in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, October, 
1958. 
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types of assets held, disposition of any income from assets, types of income 
and expense records kept if any, and willingness to participate in the 
panel operation. Copies of the questionnaires as well as a set of inter¬ 
viewer instructions are appended to this study as Appendixes C and D. 

When the interview was completed, the interviewer could offer the 
respondent family a choice of one of a number of gifts listed on a sheet 
of paper. The offer was made on the advice of both cooperating survey 
organizations, partly as a token of appreciation to the family and partly 
to conclude the interview on a friendly note and pave the way for the 
panel interviews to follow. The gift could be either one of a number of 
magazines or of certain articles of merchandise or a copy of any reports 
that might be published on this study. The list of items is shown in 
Appendix E. In the actual interview, pictures of the merchandise articles 
were shown to the respondents as well. Arrangements were made to 
order the magazines and merchandise as needed at wholesale prices, the 
cost to the project varying from $2.50 to $4.50, depending on the item. 

After leaving the family, the interviewer was requested to record his 
impressions of the cooperativeness of the respondents and of the sincerity 
with which data and information were given on an “Interviewer Report 
Form.” Appendix F provides a copy of this form. 

All people who were interviewed received personal thank-you letters, 
a copy of which is shown in Appendix G. 

Selection of Interviewers 

The actual interviewing was largely subcontracted to two survey or¬ 
ganizations: the Market Research Corporation of America (MRGA) 
and National Field Service (NFS), the interviewing subsidiary of Alfred 
Politz Research. (The pretests were conducted partly by MRCA and 
partly by two interviewers hired directly by the project director.) For 
purposes of obtaining comparative information, some interviews were 
assigned to two interviewers hired directly by the project director, one a 
highly skilled and experienced consumer interviewer and the other less 
skilled but with an accounting background. 

All of the NFS interviewers and two of the MRCA interviewers had 
experience with financial consumer interviews. The others had general 
interviewing experience only (mostly on marketing research surveys). 
Before interviewing was begun, briefing sessions were held for all the 
interviewers, and the questionnaires and interviewing instructions were 
reviewed. Close contact was maintained with the interviewers during 
the period that the interviews were carried out. 
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The Panel Operation 

As noted earlier, the basis for the savings panel operation constituted 
116 of the 183 saving units interviewed in the background stage. 

Interviewing arrangements were the same as with the background 
interviews. The bulk of the work was subcontracted to the Market Re¬ 
search Corporation of America (MRCA) and to National Field Service 
(NFS), with a few interviews handled by the project field director and 
by a project staff interviewer. In general, an effort was made to have 
the panel members interviewed by the same interviewers as had con¬ 
ducted the background interviews, except for people who had expressed 
a preference to reply to further questions by mail. 

This effort was successfully carried out for the NFS and project inter¬ 
viewers. It was not feasible, however, for the MRCA interviewers, all 
of whom, it turned out, had resigned between the time of the background 
interviews and the initial panel wave. As a result, two new interviewers 
were hired by MRCA, both of whom proved to be excellent. 

The saving units selected for the panel operation were sent advance 
letters at the end of March, 1957, notifying them of the impending inter¬ 
view, and the first wave of interviews was carried out during April. 
Thank-you letters were sent to the panel members after they were inter¬ 
viewed. This practice of advance letters before the interviews and thank- 
you letters afterward was followed on all waves of the panel operation. 
Copies of the letters used in most cases are shown in Appendixes H and I. 
The letters for the same wave differed at times from one panel member to 
another since they were also used to answer any questions the panel 
member may have raised about the project and to urge reluctant re¬ 
spondents to be more cooperative. 

With the aid of funds from a new grant by the Ford Foundation in 
the fall of 1957, five waves of interviews were conducted in this panel 
operation, thus rounding out a full year. The starting dates of the 
various waves of interviews were: April 1, July 1, October 1, January 2, 
and April 16, 1958, the latter date to catch people presumably right after 
they had filled out their income-tax returns. 

Gifts 

Only one additional gift was sent to the panel members other than 
that offered to them in the background interviews. This was a gift box of 
assorted foreign cheeses sent to all panel members as a ‘^surprise” in the 
first week of January, 1958, just before the start of the fourth wave. 
During this wave of interviews, the panel members’ reactions to the gift 
were probed and, in addition, interviewers were requested to note what 
changes, if any, took place in the degree of cooperation shown by the 
individual panel members. 
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The only other offer made to panel members was^ in the fourth and 
fifth waveSj copies of reports on the panel operation. However^ no reports 
were ready before the completion of the operation. 

Data-Collectlon Methods 

General Approach 

The basic data sought in the panel operation were changes in the 
financial assets and liabilities of the saving unit from one period to the 
next. Obtaining these data, however, was complicated by the following 
considerations: 

1. Using the identical questions repeatedly, though most desirable 
from a conceptual viewpoint, tends to irritate respondents and produce 
boredom on the part of interviewers and respondents alike, especially 
when few, if any, questions are asked in addition. 

2. Some of the panel members were perfectly willing to cooperate 
but for one reason or another would only report what changes had taken 
place in their finances and refused to give actual amounts. 

In addition, it seemed highly desirable at this stage to experiment 
with different approaches to soliciting the data, which, though reducing 
the amount of comparable data for conceivable future substantive anal¬ 
yses of consumer behavior, nevertheless would add appreciably to current 
knowledge of the feasibility of different ways and means of attempting 
to secure such information. Accordingly, experimental aspects of data 
collection were incorporated at various stages of the panel operation- A 
principal feature of this experimentation was to determine the extent to 
which panel members would keep saving and expenditure diaries to 
supplement the data sought on the questionnaires. 

Forms Used 

Copies of some of the questionnaires used arc shown in Appendix J. 
The use of several different questionnaires in each wave was dictated by 
the foregoing considerations plus the feeling on the part of the project 
staff arising from the background interviews that cooperation was most 
likely to be obtained by tailoring the approach and the questionnaire as 
much as possible to the reactions and financial circumstances of the panel 
members. It was clearly out of the question to extend this principle to 
its ultimate conclusion and devise as many different approaches as tlunx^ 
were panel members, nor was this necessarily the ideal. leather, a coxu- 
promise solution was adopted by which 24 alternative comlxinations of 
questionnaires and approaches were devised, which in fact was reducible 
to 16, and each panel member was assigned to one combination. As 
shown in Table 1, four variables underlay these combinations: 
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Willingness to provide actual figures on finances^ 

Preference for interview by mail or in person. 

Ownership of a business, and 

Likelihood of keeping a saving or expenditure diary. 

Certain combinations are not feasible: those which would involve the 
keeping of a diary by a person reporting only changes in savings. Column 
6 in the table indicates the questionnaire forms used with each particular 
approach, with the code letters explained at the bottom of the table. 

The allocation of panel members by method of approach is given in 
column 7 of Table 1. The source of information used to classify each 
panel member was the background interview questionnaire and the inter¬ 
viewer’s report on that questionnaire. Classification of respondents by the 
first three variables was straightforward, given the data from those forms. 
Classification by the fourth variable, likelihood of keeping a diary, was 
done according to the following general guides: 

(1) No diary was used if the respondent: 

(a) Refused to supply actual figures, 

(b) Acted reluctant on the background interview, 

(c) Expressed reluctance about granting further interviews, or 

(d) Supplied data that appeared inaccurate or inconsistent. 

(2) A daily record of expenditures and income (expenditure diary) 
was to be tried if the respondent did not fall into the above 
classification and: 

(a) Kept written records of expenditures or expenditure plans, or 

(b) Kept no written records, had been cooperative, and had 
financial affairs which were relatively simple (not more than 
about two or three assets and one or two debts). 

(3) A daily record of income and of financial transactions (saving 
diary) was to be tried if the respondent did not fall into the first 
classification and: 

(a) Kept written records of his assets, whether or not expendi¬ 
ture records were kept also, or 

(b) Kept no written records, had been cooperative, and had 
fairly complex financial affairs. 

These guideposts are admittedly rather subjective, but with only a 
few exceptions there was little doubt regarding the allocation of jjanel 
members among these diary approaches. 

In addition to these various forms used to solicit data from panel 
members, the interviewers were requested to fill in an “Interviewer 
Report Form (IRF)” for each interview on each wave. The specific 
contents of the IRF differed from one wave to another, as is evident 
from Appendix K, which contains copies of the IRF’s. These differences 
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reflect experimentation \vith different question forms, but the general 
objective of the IRF was the same in all cases — to secure the inter¬ 
viewer’s opinions of the reliability of the data furnished and of the re¬ 
spondent’s reactions to different parts of the interview. The inter\dewers 
were also requested to record any changes in the cooperation of each 
respondent during successive waves and to write down, on separate 
sheets (see Appendix K) any suggestions that might occur to them for 
improving the questionnaire or the general approach. 

Field Procedures 

Before each wave, briefing sessions were held for the interviewers at 
which the approach to be followed and the various questionnaire forms 
to be used were explained in detail. Distinctive aspects of that particular 
wave were discussed, with special attention given to means of inducing 
more cooperation from reluctant respondents. 

Interviewers were shown a copy of the advance letter to be used. 
Interviewing began with the mailing of the advance letters to the panel 
members, telling them of the impending interview. Carbons of the 
advance letters were mailed to the interviewers at the same time as the 
originals were sent. Attached to the carbon copy of the letter to each 
panel member was a ‘‘case history,” intended to remind the interviewer 
of the previous contacts with that panel member, the composition and 
characteristics of the saving unit, the extent of cooperation obtained in 
the past, and any problems that might have arisen on past interviews. 
These case histories were expanded from one wave to another so that the 
interviewer was able on all waves to review the complete past record of 
cooperation of that panel member. 

Besides the case history, the carbon of the advance letter was ac¬ 
companied by marked questionnaire forms to be used in that interview, 
an IRF, and, beginning with the third wave, a sheet of questions about 
that panel member arising from omissions or inconsistencies on previous 
questionnaires. The questionnaire forms were marked partly to make 
sure that the right forms were used in each case. However, the principal 
reason was to indicate to the interviewer which assets and liabilities had 
been reported previously by that saving unit and, hence, which questions 
in each asset or liability category were the appropriate ones to ask.® 

Unless close rapport had already been established, interviewers were 
instructed to call in person for an interview appointment, not to tele- 

®To take Questionnaire Form A5 in Appendix J as an illustration, if the 
saving unit previously reported a pension plan, the interviewer was instructed, by 
means of red checks in the Icfthand margin, to ask all three parts of this question; 
if no pension plans had been reported previously, the interviewer was instructed 
to ask only the last two parts of the question. 
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phone. As the operation progressed, however, advance telephone calls 
became increasingly frequent, and with no apparent loss in cooperation. 

The actual interview was to be conducted with the head of the saving 
unit or the member who was familiar with its finances. In cases where a 
saving unit was to be requested to keep an expenditure or saving diary, 
the request was not made until after the appropriate questionnaire forms 
had been completed. When the request to keep a diary was made, it was 
accompanied by an explanation of the use of the diary. If the respondent 
demurred at keeping the diary, he was asked to give it a try at least 
until the interviewer’s next visit. 

The reason given for the diary request was that it would secure a 
more detailed picture of the saving unit’s finances. No gift or incentive 
was offered for keeping the diary, though it was pointed out that it 
would help the saving unit itself get a better idea of its finances, partic¬ 
ularly with the carbon copy arrangement of the diary pages making 
it possible for the respondent to make a copy for himself as he filled out 
the diary sheets for the project. 

If the respondent objected to the diary on the grounds that he already 
had his own record system and did not want to duplicate his cfTorts, he 
was asked to allow copying of the data from his records. This procedure 
worked very well in the few cases in which this problem arose. 

Saving units with whom diaries were left on the first wave were 
called by the interviewer within one to two weeks after the interview to 
inquire how the dairies were being kept and to clear up any questions that 
might have arisen. An additional call was to be made about two to three 
weeks after the first call for the same purpose. Succeeding interviews with 
panel members keeping dairies were devoted in part to reviewing past 
entries and to clarifying any further difl&culties that might have arisem. 
In addition, an effort was made on the second wave to persuade saving 
units who had not kept diaries to start doing so. However, no additional 
efforts were made after the second wave. 

Completed questionnaires were checked by the field supervisors and 
then sent to the project office where they were checked furlluu' and 
thank-you letters were sent to the panel members. 

The Individual Waves 

As a rule each panel member was subjected to the same gencTal ap¬ 
proach (column 6, Table 1) on all waves. So far as typo of data souglit 
was concerned, the alternative approaches listed in Table 1 n^duce to two: 
requesting actual dollar amounts (by personal interview — Forms A and 
P, or by mail —Forms AA and PP), or requesting changes in dollar 
amounts (by personal interview — Forms C and Q, or by mailForms 
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CG and QQ). The latter approach was used only on panel members 
who refused to give dollar amounts. Interviewers were instructed to 
attempt at propitious times to “convert” Form G panel members to 
Form and this attempt was successful for 6 out of 21 original Form G 
panel members. 

The manner of soliciting the data by each approach was varied some¬ 
what during the course of the operation to avoid panel member (and 
interviewer) fatigue arising from continually hearing the same questions. 
With the Form A or AA approach, a complete statement of the saving 
unit’s assets and liabilities was sought on the first two waves. By the 
third wave it was felt that as complete a statement of holdings as could 
be obtained had already been supplied, and since some respondents had 
shown signs of irritation at being asked the same questions on the second 
wave, the questions on the third wave dealt with changes in holdings 
during the intervening three months. The fourth wave took place at 
the start of a new year (January, 1958), and hence this occasion was 
used to review all holdings as of that time, with separate attention given 
to changes in assets or liabilities since the previous interview. The fifth 
wave, being the last interview, was used as the occasion for a final review 
of the saving unit’s holdings. In addition, on both the fourth and fifth 
waves interviewers were supplied with “question sheets” on each panel 
member which sought to resolve inconsistencies or omissions in the data 
previously supplied. 

The data sought on the Form G and CG approaches were uniformily 
the change in holdings since the previous interview. The question organ¬ 
ization in each wave was altered to conform with that used on the 
Form A and A A questionnaires, both reflecting continuous attempts to 
simplify the questionnaires and at the same time obtain all the data 
requested as quickly as possible. 



IIL OPERATING RESULTS 


This chapter discusses the costs and response rates experienced by 
this study in both the background interviews and the panel operations. 
Because of the discontinuity between the two stages of this study, separate 
treatment must be accorded to the cost and response rates of each stage, 
especially considering the different circumstances under which each 
stage was carried out. 

Attention is also given in this chapter to the circumstances under 
which refusals were obtained, to the degree of cooperation shown by 
those interviewed and, insofar as possible, to the reliability of the data 
provided. The effect on cooperativeness of varying the approach to the 
sample member is also discussed. 

Response Rates and Interviewing Costs 
Background Interviews 

A summary of the contacts made and responses secured on the back¬ 
ground interviews is provided in Table 2. As is evident from this tabic, 
about 18 percent of the names selected turned out to be noncligibles for 
one reason or another. This is a rather high proportion relative to most 
marketing and economic surveys. It is undoubtedly due in large part to 
the use of people instead of addresses as the sampling units. Inter¬ 
viewers were not permitted to make a substitution if the person they wort* 
after could not be contacted. In addition, the sources used for securing 
names and addresses do not seem to have been too recent, and as a 
result many sample members no longer resided at the given addresses. In 
such instances, cost limitations prevented more than routine efforts at 
tracing the people. If a person had moved out of the Chicago area, if 
even temporarily (to vacation in the South, for example), no athmipt 
was made to contact him. 

The reason for selecting a sample of names rather than of addresses 
was to make it easier for personal advance letters to be sent to the sample 
members informing them of the survey. Such a personal letter, it was 
felt, might be more likely to induce the sample member to cooperate. 
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By hindsight, however, this may have been a mistake, for two reasons. 
For one thing, receipt of a personal letter made some of the respondents 
suspicious of an ulterior motive in the sur\’ey, the most frequent being 
that some connection existed betw^een this study and the Internal Revenue 
Service. Judging by the questions raised on how the names were secured^ 
it appears that a letter addressed simply to the occupant of the given 
address might have been more effective in this regard. Second, in a 
number of instances a complete address was not available and a person 
had to be sent into the field to secure the exact address. As a result, little 
if any cost saving was obtained by this procedure relative to selecting a 
sample of addresses and then securing names at those addresses, if desired. 

People who lived at the given addresses and could not be contacted 
constituted a minority of the noncontacts. In each such case, at least 
three personal visits and numerous phone calls (if the person had a 
phone) were tried before giving up. 

Because of these difficulties in contacting people, difficulties which in 
the main could probably be avoided in future studies of this type, the 
response rate and the percentages in the last column of Table 2 provide 
a more realistic base for evaluating field performance. These figures 
show that contact was made with 91 percent of the eligible sample, and 
that interviews were obtained with 78 percent of those with whom con¬ 
tact was made. This response rate is somewhat below response rates 
encountered on most economic and marketing surveys, on which refusals 
generally range between 10 to 15 percent. On the other hand, consider¬ 
ing the subject of this survey, the length of the interview, and the fact 
that various techniques for approaching sample members were being 


Table 2. Contact and Response Rates on Background Interviews 


Item 

Number 

Percent of 
total 
sample 

Percent of 
eligible 
sample'^ 

Names assigned. 

297 

100 

122 

Noneligibles; dropped from sample^. 

44 

15 

18 

Interviews obtained. 

172 

58 

71 

Refusals. 

49 

1 17 

20 

Noncontacts. 

32 

10 

13 

No such address. 

10 

3 

4 

Gould not reach. 

22 

7 

9 

Response rate® (percent). 

78 




* Proportion o£ known eligible names assigned with whom personal contact was made. The 
total number of such names was 243. 

^ Includes fourteen people known to be not in the sample area, either because of death, 
serious illness, or moved to another area. Also includes 30 people who had moved, could not be 
located, and were presumed to have left the sample area. 

« Proportion of those contacted who were interviewed. 
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tested (e.g., phone call for appointment vs. personal visit), the response 
rate encountered here may not be unduly low. 

Analysis of response and contact rates by interviewing organization 
indicated that such differences as appeared to exist were readily ex¬ 
plainable in terms of differential assignments to slum and low-income 
neighborhoods. Turnover in these areas is much higher than average and, 
in addition, it proved very difficult to secure the cooperation of the 
families, some of whom were on relief and, hence, most suspicious of 
any questions on savings. 

By far the principal source of variation in performance was among 
individual interviewers, as is evident in Table 3. Contact rates vary 
between 67 percent and 100 percent, while response rates vary between 
45 percent'^ and 93 percent. It is encouraging to note that four of the 
fourteen interviewers had response rates of 85 percent or better. The 
variation in response rates also makes it evident, however, that inter¬ 
viewer effectiveness was not influenced much by the supervising 
organization. 

To draw conclusions from the small sample in Table 3 on factors 
other than personality contributing to interviewer effectiveness is hardly 
possible. Nevertheless, it would seem pertinent to note that all four of 
the most successful interviewers in terms of response rate were females, 
that the older interviewers (those 40 years of age or over, all of whom 
were female) were in general more successful in securing responses but 
less successful in contacting sample members, that neither education nor 
current occupation seemed to bear much relationship to interviewing 
success, and that only slight (positive) correlation exists betwenm the 
contact rate and the refusal rate. 

Refusals 

Separate study of the refusals is warranted in any operation of this 
type in part to ascertain the nature and extent of possible bias in saving 
estimates resulting from this source and in part to study means of coping 
with refusals in future surveys of this type. Though this particular study 
was not designed to focus on this problem, data on the refusals were 
collected in the course of these interviews and it would seem d(^sirahlc to 
extract as much information as possible from these data. 

Reasons for Refusal 

There were 49 complete refusals on these background interviews. A 
tabulation of the reasons given for refusal is as follows: 

* This represents one Agency A follow-up interviewer, all of whose assignni(*nts 
were already refusals or noncontacts. 
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Occupation 

Secretary 

Accountant 

Housewife 

Housewife 

Housewife 

Psychologist 

Housewife 

Clerical 

Insurance 

Investigator 

Interviewer 

Housewife 

Sales 

1 

Housewife 

Accountant 

s 

’iU 

V 

■M 

I 

XI 

I Education 

H.S. 

B.S. 

Bus. Coll. 
H.S. 

Coll. 

PhD 

Bus. Coll. 

B.A. 

H.S. 

Coll. 

H.S 

H.S. 

H.S. 

B.A. 

u 

V 

1 

Marital 

status 


ss 



■M 

a 

HH 

Age 

NO tn so <N CM O O 
cn CM cn cn CM CO 

e- CM 
cn 

CM CM O 
m cn 

m in 
cn CM 


Sex 





Income 
level of 
area® 

L 

M 

M-H 

L-M 

M-H 

AU 

M 

L-M 

L-M 

M-H 

L-M 

M 


Response 

rate 

(percent) 

so o 00 CO in 
e*- m so in 00 

fO o 

Os oo 

00 >:}■ m 
00 so 

so O 

CO 

CS 

a 

o 

U 

rate 

(percent) 

so so Tt o m o o 
cs cs 00 o c^ o o 

VO 00 

cs o c^ 
00 00 

00 so 


No 

ntact 

th th CO O t-i O O 

en 

00 CM 

tH tH 

1 

8 





Re¬ 

fused 

VO O 00 ^ so 


to so 

rH (M 


Ob¬ 

tained 

r-. r>. c?* m T-i m 

VH rH T—H tH 

CO VO 

t-h r-H 

O ^ 

CO 'T-t 

SO O 

Eligible 

§3 g 

fl 

rj* tn cMn o 00 -r-t 
CM CM T-t CM CM TH 

T-H cn 
CM CM 

00 OS 

cn CM -rH 

00 cn 

Interviewer 

rfj . 

CrHCMcn'M’insot^ 

h 

FirmB: 

IB. 

2B. 

pq « pq 
cn Ti* Lo 

Project: 

IG. 

2G. 


®L—low (average under $3^000 per year)j M — middle ($3,000-$10,000); H — high (over $10,000). 

^ The data for the A Interviewers are not additive because interviewers 6A and 7A were follow-up interviewers sent to pick up people who had not 
been interviewed by the first five interviewers. The individual performance records for interviewers 1A-5A are based on their oiiginal assignments and do 
not allow for reductions in refusals brought about by interviewers 6A and 7A. 
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Too busy; don’t want to be bothered 11 

Not interested 10 

Too personal; refused to discuss 

finances 9 

Sickness 2 

Other 4 

Refused; no reason given 14 

Total ^ 


As with most surveys, it is evident that more of a selling job was 
needed in most of these instances. Had the interviewer been able to 
convince the sample member of the value of the study, at least 21 more 
people (the first two categories) would have been interviewed. Had the 
interviewer been able to gain the confidence of the sample member, at 
least nine more would have been interviewed. No doubt many of those 
who would give no reason for refusing had one of the two aforementioned 
reasons in mind. If so, disinterest and fear of divulging personal finances 
would seem to be the two principal causes of refusals on surveys of this 
type. It is also not unlikely that fear of discussing personal finances may 
be a far more important factor in the refusals than appears on the surface, 
and that some of the other reasons given tend to camouflage this one. 

Characteristics of Refusals 

Those characteristics for which information is available on the re¬ 
fusals are tabulated in Table 4. The data are rather fragmentary since 
the same information was not obtained in all cases. They do permit, 
however, a number of suggestive hypotheses to be drawn, namely: 

(1) Those who refuse because of being too busy arc most likely to 
be in the upper income groups, and probably in the 46-55 age bracket. 

(2) Those who refuse on the ground of the survey’s being too ]>or- 
sonal are most likely to be in the lower and middle income brackets. The 
same is true to a lesser extent of those refusing for lack of interest or not 
giving any reason for refusal, 

(3) In order to compare the income levels of those who cooporat(xl 
with those who refused, a 2.5 deflator was used to convert the value-of- 
home distribution of the refusals to an income distribution which could 
be compared with the income distribution of home owners who did 
cooperate. No significant differences between the two distributions arc 
apparent, either by visual examination or by applying chi-squarc analysis 
at the .05 probability level This suggests that, over all, the income level 
of the refusals may be no different than that of those who cooperate. 

(4) Comparison of the owner-renter distributions and age-of-head 
distributions of the refusals and those interviewed yields no statistically 



Table 4. Selected Characteristics of Refusals, 
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significant differences, though a higher proportion of refusals tend to be 
in the 46-65 age groups. 

Admittedly these inferences are on tenuous ground, but they would 
nevertheless seem useful as a basis for further research. 

Cost 

The out-of-pocket cost to the project per completed family interview 
(all wage earners in the family) averages as follows for each interview 
organization: 

Subcontracted $36 
Project staff $26 

These figures include only interviewing costs and exclude costs of 
sample selection and of pretesting. 

Part of the reason for the much lower cost of the project interviews 
is that supervisory costs of the project director are not included in the 
above figure. To do so would mean adding, maybe, $3 or $4 to that 
figure. On the other hand, considering the restricted scope of operations 
of the project interviewers and the failure of one project interviewer to 
secure any completed interviews at all, it is likely that the project cost 
figure represents perhaps a somewhat high estimate of interviewing costs 
that may be incurred in future surveys of this nature. 

Panel Interviews 

The panel interviews represent an entirely different situation since 
rapport had already been established on the background interviews in 
most instances. In addition, since not all of those contacted were 
included in the panel phase, the sampling performances in the two 
phases cannot be linked to each other nor can the data be combined in 
various other ways unless the same sample members arc used in both 
cases. In particular, because of the background interviews, the response 
rates obtained on the panel operation cannot be assumed indicative of the 
response that would be obtained in a straightforward panel operation 
of this type. 

Response 

Of the 116 saving units with which the panel operation was begun, 
91, or 78 percent, were still in the panel after five waves of interviews 
had been completed (Table 5). The great majority of those who 
dropped out during the operation (24 of 25) did so because of refusal to 
grant further interviews, invariably because of asserted lack of time. 

Despite the small sample sizes, substantial differences in response are 
evident between the personal interviews and the mail questionnaires, llic 
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Table 5. Response Obtained from Panel^ by Wave 


Characteristic 

Wave 

All 5 
waves 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A. Personal interviews 

Sample size at start of wave . 

102 

100 

90 

87 

84 

102 

Interviewed. 

93 

88 

82 

83 

80 

80 

Refused. 

3 

8 

2 

4 

1 

18 

Noncontact, still eligible. ... 

6 

4 

5 

0 

3 

3 

Noncontact, no longer eligible. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Contact rate^ (percent) ... .... 

94 

96 

93 

100 

96 

96 

Response rate^ (percent). 

97 

92 

98 

95 

99 

82 

Mortality rate® (percent). 

8 

12 

9 

5 

5 

22 


B. 


Mail interviews 


Sample size at start of wave. . 

14 

9 

10 

10 

9 

14 

Responded. 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

Refused. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Did not respond . 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Response rate^ (percent). 

67 

100 

100 

100 

100 

67 


C. All interviews 


Sample size at start of wave . 

116 

109 

100 

97 

93 

116 

Interviewed. 

101 

97 

90 

91 

88 

88 

Refused. 

7 

8 

2 

5 

2 

24 

Noncontact, still eligible. 

8 

4 

6 

1 

3 

3 

Noncontact, no longer eligible. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Contact rate® (percent). 

93 

96 

92 

99 

97 

97 

Response rate^ (percent). 

Mortality rate® (percent). 

94 

92 

98 

95 

98 

79 

13 

11 

9 

6 

5 

24 


Ratio of contacts to sample size at start of wave. 

^ Ratio of completed returns to completed returns plus refusals, 
c Ratio of noncontact and refused to sample size at start of wave. 


mortality rate from all causes for the entire operation is 19 percent for 
the personal interviews as compared with 36 percent (or 43 percent if 
the nonrespondent on the last wave is included) for the mail panel 
members. The entire latter figure (36 percent) represents, in effect, 
refusals — a rate twice as high as that encountered on the personal 
interviews.® 

The mortality rate during the operation was somewhat higher in the 
initial waves than later on, although the differences from one wave to 
another arc relatively small. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
first wave of interviews in this operation really represents a second round 

® The mail nonrespondents were also contacted by phone and urged to fill in 
and return the questionnaires, 
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Table 6. Out-of-Pocket Interviewing Costs per Interviewer^ 
BY Wa\^ and Interviewing Organization 


Interviewing 

organization 

Wave 

Average 

cost 

Number of 
interviews 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Initial 

End 

Firm A.. 

$19 70 

^24 42 

$21 80 

$19 81 

$22 88 

$21 62 

33 

26 

Firm B. 

21.92 

18 96 

20.18 

20 48 

21 60 

20 65 

53 

42 

Project. 

15 00 

12 00 

12 71 

14.28 

12 57 

13 31 

4 

7a 


^ Includes tliree interviews reassigned from Firm A list. 


of interviews with these people, so that the bulk of the noncontacts and 
refusals had already been weeded out. This also undoubtedly accounts 
for the high contact rates experienced throughout the operation. 

Characteristics of Refusals 

The number of refusals on the panel operation was so small (Table 
5) that it is most difEcult to infer whether they differ in certain relevant 
respects from the respondents. Comparisons on the basis of the various 
socio-economic characteristics do indicate that much higher proportions 
of the refusals than of the respondents have not had college educations, 
were in the 46-65 year age interval, and were proprietors of own busi¬ 
nesses. Virtually no difference at all was evident in the assets distribu¬ 
tion of the two groups, though the refusals did tend to be somewhat 
more concentrated toward the middle of the income distribution. 

To some extent these inferences reinforce those obtained during the 
background interviews on the characteristics of the refusals, particularly 
with regard to age and income. However the two sets of rosulls arc not 
independent of each other. 

Costs 

Out-of-pocket interviewing costs averaged about $13.30 per intorvi(^w 
for the single interviewer employed directly by the project and about $21 
per interview for the two interviewing organizations (Tabic 6). It should 
be remembered, however, that the former figure docs not include over¬ 
head and especially imputed cost of supervisory time of other j)roj(ict 
personnel.® 

No particular trend in interviewing costs as the operation progressed 
is apparent in Tabic 6 for the two subcontracted organizations, llKuigh 
unit costs of the project interviewer do decline somewhat. It is pertliKuit 

® It also does not include imputed interviewing expenses of the project field 
director, who interviewed three to five saving units himself in each wave. 
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to note^ howevei'^ that the panel members had all been interviewed prior 
to the first wave of this operation and that the cost of those interviews, 
as noted previously, averaged roughly $15 higher than the figures shown 
in Table 6. It should also be kept in mind, however, that this entire 
study was carried out on a relatively small scale and that lower unit 
costs might have been obtained in a study of larger scope. 

Establishing Rapport 

Correspondence 

As in most other surveys, the use of an ad\^ance letter was felt to 
promote cooperation and was used before each interview. Sending the 
letter on University of Illinois stationery was especially effective in con¬ 
vincing people of the authenticity of the survey, many respondents re¬ 
marking that they would not have consented to this type of interview had 
the request come from a private organization. The good standing of the 
University in the area also helped promote response."^ 

At the same time, a few instances were encountered where the 
advance letter may have promoted refusal because it gave the family 
members a chance to talk the matter over among themselves and decide 
not to cooperate. This was mainly the case for an early form of the 
advance letter on the background interviews, which was fairly explicit 
about the concern of the interview with ‘‘how people handle their 
finances and save money” and with “spending and saving” patterns. 
Many of the refusals expressed the view that saving was a highly per¬ 
sonal matter which they did not want to discuss with strangers. However, 
when the advance letter was modified to interpret the interview as being 
concerned solely with “how people handle their finances,” interviews 
appeared easier to obtain, and a number of respondents who expressed 
a desire at the beginning of the interview to exclude any discussion of 
their assets and debts ended up by talking freely about them. 

Because of the panel nature of the study, it was imperative not only 
to establish rapport at the start but to maintain rapport at all times. This 
was achieved primarily by means of personally signed thank-you notes 
sent to the sample members after every interview, including the back¬ 
ground interview, and by sending personally signed advance letters before 
each interview. Though a standard form was used for each mailing, 
individual letters were modified to suit each interviewing situation where 
such modification was considered dcskable, as noted previously. 

^ In one instance, however, this factor boomcranged. A sample member con¬ 
tacted in Hammond, Indiana, just beyond the state border, refused to cooperate 
on the ground that the University of Illinois had no business coming into Indiana, 
and that the only institution he would give such an interview would be Indiana 
University. This incident occurred shortly after Illinois had beaten Indiana rather 
badly in a Big Ten basketball game! 
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There is no doubt that these letters were highly effective in securing 
sample member cooperation^ particularly in convincing the sample mem¬ 
bers of the authenticity of the study and of the importance of each one 
individually to the success of the project. The question on which re¬ 
search is needed in this area is which type of appeals in such letters is 
likely to be most effective in motivating people to cooperate in such 
studies. 

Gifts 

Background Interviews 

Whether or not to offer a gift was left to the discretion of the inter¬ 
viewer. If a gift was to be offered, interviewers were instructed to do so 
normally only at the end of the interview as a token of appreciation. 
They were advised to mention the existence of a gift at the beginning of 
the interview only if they were having trouble in securing cooperation. 
In such cases, however, they were not permitted to identify the gift or 
exaggerate its importance. 

The following tabulation shows the extent to which gifts were offered 


and accepted: 

Nurnhfi 

'Percent 

Gift offered and accepted 

141 

83 

Gift offered and refused 

13 

8 

Gift not offered 

16 

9 

Total 


ITO 


Most of those who who accepted a gift supplied all the information 
requested (89 percent of the respondents), impressed the interviewer as 
being sincere (98 percent), appeared to be giving accurate data (98 ])cr- 
cent), and were willing to consider further interviews (95 percent). On 
the other hand, most of those who refused gifts also withheld some data 
(61 percent), and a substantial proportion did not seem sincere (30 per¬ 
cent) or accurate (20 percent) or willing to cooperate in the future (36 
percent). Most of these people who supplied the information were earn¬ 
ing between $15,000 and $50,000 a year and possessed assents in the 
$50,000-$100,000 bracket. 

The number of those who were not offered a gift, presumably be¬ 
cause it seemed uncalled for, varied sharply with the interviewer, two of 
the interviewers accounting for fourteen of the sixteen resi)ondents in 
this category. At the same time, it may be worth noting that many of 
these respondents withheld some information (50 percent) and were tm- 
willing to cooperate in the future (43 percent), although most were 
sincere (71 percent) and seemingly accurate (93 percent). However, it 
is not clear whether the offer of a gift might have improved the cooper- 
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ativeness of this group since there is no way of inferring how receptive 
they may have been to such an offer. 

To what extent were gifts successful in securing cooperation that 
might not otherwise have been obtained? The only evidence obtained 
on this question is circumstantial. Inter\dewers were asked to report the 
number of instances in which the gift was offered at the start of the 
interview and the number of these instances in which this offer was felt 
to have ‘‘contributed substantially” to securing cooperation. The results 
are as follows: 

Gifts offered before the interview 41 
Number of these instances where 
offer contributed substantially 37 

ThuSj assuming that the interviewers’ evaluations were correct, the 
offer of a gift “contributed substantially” to securing cooperation in 37, 
or about one-fifth, of the interviews obtained. To what extent outright 
refusals would have been obtained in the absence of a gift could not be 
ascertained. 

The interviewers all reported that the gifts were of considerable aid, 
in general, with all but the high-income groups. When gifts were offered 
to high-income families, interviewers often reported being rebuked for 
doing so. 

Some of the interviewers alleged that the gifts, irrespective of when 
they were offered, influenced some respondents to be more cooperative 
on subsequent interviews. In some instances, the gift offer almost 
boomeranged because of the inclusion of magazines among the gifts. On 
seeing the list of magazines several respondents voiced the suspicion that 
the interview was an elaborate subterfuge to sell magazine subscriptions 
— even after the interview was completed. Fortunately merchandise 
items as well as magazines were included on the gift sheet. It was also 
pointed out to the doubters that insofar as the project was concerned, 
they were under no obligation to select anything. 

Panel Operation 

Because of the gift offer on the background interviews, it was not felt 
necessary to offer any additional gifts when the panel operation was be¬ 
gun. Panel members were offered copies of project reports, when avail¬ 
able, and most accepted this offer. However, when it appeared that these 
project reports would not be ready for some time, and with the inter¬ 
viewers reporting that panel members were becoming restive partly over 
this delay and partly over the nature of the operation, it was decided 
that some sort of gift might well be useful. 

Accordingly, in January, 1958, just before the fourth wave began, all 
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panel members were sent as a surprise gift a box of assorted foreign 
cheeses (retailing for $4) with a card mentioning that it was a token 
of appreciation for their cooperation. In addition^ a copy of a press 
release about the project appearing in the Chicago Suri’-Times was sent 
to panel members a few days later with the advance letter for the fourth 
wave. 

Since there was no experimental aspect to this gift mailing, the 
evaluation of its effect is largely a subjective matter, leaning heavily on 
interviewer comments supplied on the fourth wave Report Form. Ques¬ 
tions on this form asked for respondent reactions or comments about the 
gift as well as about any change in the degree of cooperation obtained; 
the latter was also covered on both previous and successive waves. In 
addition, the extent to which panel members provided data hitherto 
refused ser\^es as further circumstantial evidence on the effect of the gift, 
particularly when the same data were sought on previous waves. 

Most of this evidence is brought together in Table 7. In general, the 
table appears to indicate that increased cooperation was obtained on the 
fourth wave, especially in the virtual absence of panel members reported 
to be less helpful on this wave than on the preceding one or the follow¬ 
ing one. This inference is supported by the more objective data in the 
second half of the table, a noticeable decline being evident in the proj^or- 
tion of panel members refusing to supply data on their holdings. This 
decline is most apparent, and most significant as well, when this propor¬ 
tion is computed for 16 assets and debts combined, as is shown in the 
far righthand column in part B of Table 7. Of special significance is the 
fact that until the fourth wave this proportion had been rising, but in 
the fourth and fifth waves this proportion declined api^reciably. 

Panel member comments on the gift were reported by the interviewers 
to be highly favorable. Of the 82 panel members who offered coinnicnls, 
79 percent were complimentary, 20 percent voiced mixed feelings about 
the matter, and one was critical. The criticisms fell into two groups: 
those who questioned the advisability of an academic project’s sending 
gifts, and those who did not like cheese! 

Interviewer evaluations of the effect of the gift were rcceivc^d for 75 
of the panel members. On sixteen, or 21 percent, of these interviews, the 
interviewer reported with certainty that the gift had a favorabk^ (effect, 
while the effect was reported as unfavorable in two instances and a.s not 
clear in the others. 

Though identification of the reason docs not seem possible, it is clear 
that rapport was improved on the fourth wave more than on adjoining 
waves, and that the gift may have been a contributory factor. At the 
same time, two other factors may also have been influential One was 



Table 7. Distribution of Panel Members by Changes in Attitudes Toward Supplying Information 
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‘^not ascertained.” 

"don’t know” and "not ascertained” as well as those reporting not having any of that holding. 
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the timing of the fourth wave — in the second half of January and 
early February — which is generally a slower time of year when people 
are relaxing from fall activities. The other factor is the newspaper 
clippings which most interviewers felt did more to convince completely 
the panel members of the authenticity of the project than any previous 
action. Though the panel members by then had little doubt of the 
authenticity of the project^ the “power of the printed word was felt to 
have resolved any lingering doubts that they might have had, particularly 
for those who had hesitated at providing actual data. 

Rapport Obtained 

Background Interviews 

On every interview, the interviewer was requested to provide on the 
Interviewer Report Form, among other things, an evaluation of the 
sincerity with which information was given, the comprehensiveness and 
accuracy of the data supplied, data withheld, if any, and reasons for 
doing so, and a general report of the attitude of the respondent to the 
interview. In a number of instances the interviewer cither neglected to 
file such a report or did not fill out the form completely. The analysis in 
this section is therefore based on those saving unit interviews for which 
such reports are available. 

Sincerity 

The following tabulation presents the distribution of saving units by 
rated degree of sincerity: 

Percent 


Fully sincere; no doubt about sincerity 85 

Partly sincere; some doubt about sincerity 12 

Not at all sincere 3 

Total 100 

Base 134 


Thus, in about six interviews out of seven, the respondent was felt to 
be completely sincere, while serious doubts of his sincerity were reported 
in about one interview out of thirty. Of course, this reflects only the 
interviewers’ opinions, and the true state of affairs may have been some¬ 
what different. 

Comparison of the fully sincere respondents with the other resijoncl- 
ents by the various available socio-economic characteristics reveals no 
perceptible differences by age or education of head or by income level, 
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slight differences by asset level (in the direction of less sincerity on the 
part of those with assets of less than $5,000)5 but pronounced differences 
by occupation of head when those who were believed to be fully sincere 
were separated from the others. Thus, the data show: 


Professional 

Percent fully sincete 

96 

Base 

23 

Self-employed 

75 

28 

Managerial 

81 

16 

Clerical-sales 

78 

23 

Laborer 

92 

37 

Retired 

75 

4 


Though the sample sizes are rather small, there is a clear tendency 
for the self-employed and those in clerical-sales occupations to be more 
frequently only partly or not sincere. 


Comprehensiveness 

Most respondents appeared to be fully comprehensive in supplying 
data though the proportion was not as high as those who were fully 
sincere: 


Fully comprehensive 

Percent 

75 

Partly so 

15 

Little, or not at all 

7 

Not clear 

3 

Total 

1^ 

Base 

151 


Differences in degree of comprehensiveness were again pronounced 


only by occupation, as follows: 

Percent fully comprehensive Base 
Professional 89 28 

Self-employed 79 31 

Managerial 53 15 

Clerical-sales 64 22 

Laborer 75 43 

Retired 80 5 


Differences by the other characteristics were hardly noticeable. 


Accuracy 

Interviewers felt that data supplied were fully accurate in approxi- 
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mately four cases out of five and were not at all accurate in a small 
minority of interviews: 

Jr 6T CSTLy 

Fully accurate 79 

Partly accurate 16 

Not accurate 4 

Not clear 1 

Total 100 

Base 164 

As with the previous indicators, differences in accuracy were apparent 
only for occupational groups: 



Percent fully accurate 

Base 

Professional 

90 

30 

Self-employed 

11 

35 

Managerial 

63 

16 

Clerical-sales 

76 

25 

Laborer 

80 

45 

Retired 

100 

6 


Data Withheld 

Seventeen, or 9.3 percent, of the 183 saving units refused to supply 
any dollar figures. In addition, various respondents gave some figures but 
refused others. The proportion of those interviewed refusing to provide 
figures on each of selected financial items is shown in column 2 of Table 
8. These totals include those refusing any dollar figures. Column 3 of 
the table indicates what proportion of respondents reported having each 
item listed in the table. 

One reason for the high refusal rates in column 2 of Table 8 may 
well be that no strong attempt was made to secure these figures in thii 


Table 8. Ownership and Proportion of Rkspondeni’s Ricfusing 
Dollar Figures on Selected Fenangiai. Ti’ems 


Consumer credit. 

Life insurance. 

Value of own home. 

Mortgage of own home. 

Value and mortgage on income properly. 

Assets level. 

Income level. 


Rcfus«ils“ 

OwntTship of 

(perc(*nl) 

item (pin'cciil) 

(2) 

(3) 

1.6 

14.8 

12 0 

8.3.2 

0.0 1 

61.5 

7.7 

38.7 

.3.« 

23.4 

.34.4 

100.0 

IB.O 

100.0 
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background interviews. Interviewers were told not to press for any 
figure if the respondent showed resistance, particularly since they w^ould 
be going back to many of the same people and could press for the infor¬ 
mation then. There is some indication that a few interviewers took 
advantage of this way out. 

Examination of the characteristics of the refusals indicates, as before, 
that only among occupational groups are there any sizable differences. 
In particular, the refusal rate among self-employed and the managerial 
group averaged about 16 percent, as compared with about 9 percent for 
professional people working for others and for clerical-sales people and 
4 percent for those in laboring occupations. 

Willingness to Join the Savings Panel 

Slightly over 70 percent of the saving units interviewed expressed a 
willingness to cooperate on further interviews on saving habits and esti¬ 
mation procedures, though a few indicated that they did not want to be 
interviewed more than twice a year. Another 15 percent were uncertain 
about agreeing to further inter\iews, while 10 percent indicated they 
would refuse additional interviews (in the other 6 percent of the house¬ 
holds this question was not asked or the answer was not clear). Reasons 
for refusal varied considerably — the questions were too personal, the 
interview took too much time, the respondent was suspicious about 
reasons for wanting information, the family was moving out of town, the 
respondent did not see the value of the study, and the family just did 
not want to be bothered. 

Means Suggested for Supplying Saving Data 

Of the 123 respondents who suggested how savings data might best 
be obtained from them, only 20 suggested mail questionnaires. Most of 
the others suggested personal interviews, while some suggested going 
directly to the institutions or getting the information from checking 
accounts. 

In the latter two categories it is not clear whether some of the re¬ 
spondents were thinking in terms of aggregates rather than in terms of 
their own personal situation. It is also not clear to what extent mail 
questionnaires were suggested as an evasive device. On the other hand, 
since this was an open-end question, some respondents who might have 
mentioned this approach may not have thought of it. 

An additional 33 respondents were unable to suggest means of obtain¬ 
ing savings data from them, three refused, and the remaining 24 were 
apparently not asked this question. 
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Panel Interviews 

Three sets of data are available for assessing the extent to which 
rapport was affected by the panel nature of the operation. One type is 
the intendewers’ impressions of the cooperation obtained^ as recorded 
on the Interviewer Report Forms (IRF). These forms were used on 
every wave but the first and requested interviewer ratings of such items 
as the sinceiity and attitude of the respondent, the accuracy and com¬ 
pleteness of the information supplied, and changes if any in these char¬ 
acteristics relative to the previous wave. Hence, conaparisons of shifts in 
respondent attitudes over time, as revealed by the IRF’s, arc possible. 

The second set of data is the extent of refusal of various forms of 
financial data requested, including the extent to which financial records 
were consulted. These data are more objective and reliable than the first 
set, but to some extent the two sets should complement each other. Thus 
the IRF’s provide the only indication of the accuracy of data supplied. 
At the same time both types relate to the completeness of the data and 
to this extent the results should correspond with each other. 

The third set of data is the extent to which information was picked 
up on later waves that was pertinent to earlier waves. In other words, 
to what extent was knowledge of panel member holdings improved by 
virtue of the panel nature of the operation? An answer to this question 
is basic not only to the effectiveness of the panel method but also with 
regard to the accuracy with which financial data are obtained on con¬ 
sumer surveys. 

Interviewer Impressions 

Absolute ratings of panel member rapport by tyjje of rapport for 
those waves for which such ratings were obtained are presented in '’I'’ablo 
9. The bases for the percentages shown in the table are in all cases less 
than the number initially interviewed (108), partly because of ])aiud 
mortality (Table 5), partly because some IRF’s were not filled in 
properly (generally about four to five), and partly because such r(q)orts 
were of course not obtained for the nine to ten mail j)anel tnenifxu's. 

Judging by the data in Table 9, about 60 percent of the panel mem¬ 
bers exhibited full cooperation and supplied complete data, while an 
additional 30 to 35 percent rated ‘ffairly so” in this resjjcct.^ On 
“accuracy” the ratings arc substantially lower, since unless a panel incrii- 
ber consulted written records he was not generally rated “fully accurate.” 

** The difference between “fully so*’ and “fairly so” is that in tlic former case 
there was not the slightest doubt of panel member rapport on the particular 
attribute, whereas in the latter case one or two instances may have arisen whtTt* 
full rapport was not evident, c.g., not referring to records in giving the balanee 
in a savings account. 
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Overall it appears from Table 9 that between 5 and 10 percent of 
the panel members were not being too helpful e\’en at the end of the 
operation. At the same time, a noticeable improvement in rapport is 
apparent over time, particularly from Wave 2 to Wave 5. A substantial 


Table 9. Interviewer Ratings of Panel Member Rapport, 
BY Wave and Type of Rapport 


Attribute 


Rating‘s 

(percent of those rated) 


Base 

Fully 

so 

Fairly 

so 

Not 

much 

Very 

1 little 

Total 

Cooperativeness 



10 


100 

87 

Wave 2. 

45 

43 

2 

Wave 4 . . . . 

56 

37 

7 


100 

82 

Wave 5. 

62 

33 

4 

1 

100 

80 

Accuracy: 



18 



87 

Wave 2. 

33 

41 

7 

99 

Wave 4. 

38 

53 

8 

1 

100 

79 

Wave 5. . . 

52 

41 

7 


100 

73 

Completeness: 







Wave 2. 





1 


Wave 4. 

56 

34 

io 


100 

80 

Wave 5. 

59 

30 

7 

4 

100 

76 


^ No rating obtained on Wave 3. 
b Rating for Wave 2 is actually on “sincerity.” 


Table 10. Interviewer Rating of Change in Panel Member 
Rapport, by Wave and Type of Rapport 


Attribute 

Rating of attribute relative to the pre¬ 
vious interview (percent of those rated) 

Base 

Better 

Same 

Worse 

Total 


Cooperativeness: 

31 

48 

21 

100 

52 

Wave 2. 

Wave 3. 

27 

59 

14 

100 

78 

Wave 4. 

22 

74 

4 

100 

82 

Wave 5. 

28 

66 

6 

100 

74 

Accuracy: 






Wave 2. 

.. 




si 

Wave 3. 

11 

si 

7 

99 

Wave 4. 

16 

84 


100 

79 

Wave 5. 

30 1 

64 

6 

100 

69 

Completeness: 






Wave 2. 


.. 

*. 

ioo 

80 

Wave 3. 

io 

84 

6 

Wave 4. 

13 

87 

.. 

100 

79 

Wave 5. 

31 

62 

7 

100 

72 
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increase is evident in the proportion of panel members being fully co¬ 
operative and fully accurate^ while the proportion given a not much 
or 'Very little” cooperative rating declines to an apparent "hard core ’ 
of 5 to 10 percent. 

Improvement in panel member rapport throughout the course of the 
operation is exhibited by the data in Table 10. It is apparent from this 
table that panel member rapport improved in each wave and for each 
attribute, the percent rated “better’’ exceeding substantially the percent 
rated “worse” in every instance. As noted earlier, the improvement was 
particularly marked on the last two waves. 

The interrelation between the ratings on actual rapport and change 
in rapport are shown in Table 11 for the fourth wave. As is evident from 
this table, those panel members rated as improved in any of the three 
aspects of rapport were those who had shown more or less complete 
rapport on that wave. To a lesser extent, this is also true of those rated 
as having no change in rapport, a few of these panel members showing 
relatively little rapport in various respects. Similar results arc obtained 


Table 11. Interrelation Between Ratings of Rapport 
AND OF Change in Rapport, Wave 4*^ 
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Table 12. Frequency of Reports and Refusals to Report 
Information on Sixteen Assets and Debts^ by Wave®- 




Number of instances item reported 

Percent 

Percent 


Sample 






refused 

owned 

Wave 

mem- 

Owned 

Ovvned 


Don’t 


(percent 

(percent 


bers 



Not 

know if 


of total 

of total 



given 

refused 

owned 

owned; 

other 


owned) 

instances) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


A. Amount of holding 


1 

76 

410 

16 

697 

17 

1,140 

3 8 

37.4 

2 

80 

441 

22 

694 

43 

1,200 

4 8 

38 6 

3 

77 

438 

39 

729 

26 

1,232 

8 2 

38.7 

4 

79 

474 

32 

655 

24 

1,185 

6 3 

42.7 

5 

78 

502 

13 

695 

38 

1,248 

2.5 

41.3 


B. Names of institutions 


1 

76 

192 

28 

285 

27 

532 

12.7 

41.4 

2 

80 

241 

21 

277 

21 

560 

8 0 

46.8 

3 

77 

245 

24 

333 

14 

616 

8.9 

43.7 

4 

79 

279 

15 

329 

9 

632 

5 1 

46.5 

5 

78 

277 

3 

324 

20 

624 

1.1 

44.9 


^ A list of these holdings is as follows: loans outstanding, savings accounts, checking accounts, 
cash, government bonds, stocks and other securities, brokerage accounts, real estate, pension plans, 
gifts and inheritances, life insurance, annuities, mortgages, personal loans, credit purchases, and 
debts for services. With regard to names of institutions only eight of these were used since cash 
and government bonds become irrelevant, and names of institutions were not requested on most 
waves regarding loans, brokerage accounts, pension plans, mortgages, personal loans, and credit 
purchases. In addition gifts and inheritances are exauded from Waves 1 and 2 since they were 
not covered in those waves. The two parts of the table are therefore not strictly comparable to 
each other. 


when comparable tables are prepared for Wave 5. It is clear that, at 
least according to the interviewers, rapport had generally stabilized by 
this time. 

Refusal of Information 

Two sets of data are available for evaluating the extent to which the 
nature of the panel operation affected the giving of financial data — the 
refusal of dollar amounts and the refusal of names of institutions. The 
extent to which these refusals varied by holding and by wave is indicated 
by the data in Table 12 for those panel members reporting actual 
amounts; those reporting changes only — Form C — are excluded from 
this tabulation. The data in Table 12 are based on the cumulated num¬ 
ber of instances in which any of sixteen assets or debts were reported on 
each wave and the cumulated number of instances in which information 
was refused on any of these holdings.^ Separate tabulations are presented 
for dollar amounts and for names of institutions. The percentages in the 


® See footnote to Tabic 12 for a list of these holdings. 
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table were derived as the ratio of all instances of refusal of the particular 
information on that wave to the sum of the refusals and those giving the 
information; instances where ownership was not reported or doubtful 
were excluded in each case. 

The percentages resulting from these computations are presented in 
column 8, and portray, on the whole, a striking trend in the extent of 
refusal of information. Starting at a relatively low figure of 3.7 percent, 
refusal of actual amounts rose in relative frequency to a high of 8.9 
percent on the third wave. Thereafter refusals declined to a low of 2.5 
percent on the final waves. 

In partial distinction to this pattern the proportion of refusals of 
names of institutions is at a peak in the first wave and declines almost 
uniformly thereafter to a low of 1.1 percent on the final wave. It may 
be pertinent to note that the fourth wave, which marked the turning 
point in the refusal of amounts as well as a sharp drop in refusal of 
names, occurred just after panel members had been sent a surprise gift 
and a newspaper clipping on the study. 

Roughly similar patterns in the refusal rates arc apparent when such 
information is presented for individual holdings, as is shown in Tabic 13. 
The three assets covered in this table — savings accounts, stocks and 
bonds, and life insurance — are the ones about which people generally 
seem most sensitive and are also the only ones for which refusals were 
frequent enough to exhibit any pattern: these three assets accounted for 
between half and two-thirds of all refusals, depending on the wave. 

The inverted-U pattern of refusals is evident for two of the assets in 
the table on amount requested, and for the third asset, life insurance, 
on names of institutions. In all instances, there is a general decline in the 
refusal rate between the first and the fifth waves, with the lowest rates 
experienced at the end of the operation. 

Not only do x'efusals decline over time but there is sonui indication, 
from Table 12, that the amount of information reported tends to in- 


Table 13. Refusal Rates on Selected “Sensitive” Asski’h, by Wave 



Percent refusing amount 

Pcrc<jnt refusing nanu^s 

\A7si 

< 

holclmgs 


of institution! 


T V a 

Savings 

Stocks and 

Life 

Savings 

Stocks and 

14f<* 


accounts 

bonds 

insurance 

accounts 

bonds 

insuratiec 
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crease. This is apparent partly from column 9 of this table, which shows 
a gradual rise during the course of the panel operation in the proportion 
of times that holdings are reported as owned. It is even more strikingly 
apparent in column 3, which exhibits a sharp rise in the reported fre¬ 
quency of ownership with time. Although part of this rise is due to 
there being two more panel members in this subgroup at the end of the 
operation than at the beginning, this accounts for only a fraction of the 
increase. Hence, a substantial increase in reported ownership of different 
holdings is apparent. 

The extent to which this increase is concentrated in particular assets 
or debts is brought out in Table 14. This table compares the frequency 
of ownership of each of fifteen different holdings on the first wave and 
on the fifth wave. Since these two waves are almost exactly one year 
apart — the first wave being carried out in May, 1957, and the fifth in 
late April, 1958 — seasonal influences that might affect holdings are 
held more or less constant. This is not true for cyclical forces, however, 
and it is particularly worth noting that May, 1957, virtually coincided 
with a cyclical peak whereas May, 1958, marked almost the low point of 
the 1957-58 recession. For this reason some increase in debt ownership 
during this period would not be surprising, but substantial increases in 
asset ownership would be hardly consistent with economic events. In 
particular, rough computations indicate that increases exceeding 10 per- 


Table 14. Frequency of Reported Ownership of Different 
Holdings, Waves 1 and 5 


Holding 

Number of panel members 
having selected holding”- 

Percent 

change 

Wave 1 

Wave 5 

Gash. 

75 

76 

1 

Checking accounts. 

49 

55 

12 

Savings accounts. 

45 

63 

40 

Government bonds. 

38 

39 

3 

Stock and other securities. 

26 

29 

11 

Brokerage accounts. . ... 

5 

2 

-60 

Pension plans. ... 

10 

18 

80 

Real estate. 

42 

45 

7 

Life insurance. 

70 

72 

3 

Annuities. 

3 

6 

50 

Loans outstanding. 

10 

15 

50 

Mortgages. 

27 

32 

19 

Debts for services. 

3 

8 

167 

Personal loans. 

6 

15 

150 

Credit purchases. 

17 

37 

118 

Total. 

426 

512 

20 


^ Excluding “don’t know” but including refusals to give amount. 
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cent could not be due to the increase of two panel members in this sub¬ 
group or to changes in subgroup composition. 

As is apparent from Table 14, substantial increases in reported fre¬ 
quency of ownership indeed took place, and not only among debts but 
among assets as well. In view of the foregoing it seems most likely that 
the panel operation served to pick up holdings previously not reported, 
particularly checking and savings accounts, pension plans, annuities, and 
loans outstanding among assets. It is also not unlikely that the increase 
in debt ownership was in part due to this reporting phenomenon and 
not wholly to the recession. To anticipate a little, results presented in 
the next section confirm this suspicion. 

Use of Records 

The tendency of the great majority of people to rely on memory 
when asked about financial holdings clearly does not promote cither 
accuracy or completeness of reports. In an ejffort to cope with this 
source of error, attempts were made in the panel operation to influence 
panel members to consult records whenever possible before supplying 
financial data. This was done partly by reminding the panel member 
periodically during the interview of the need for accuracy, ])artly by 
asking for some figures — such as balances in checking and savings ac¬ 
counts— to the nearest cent and noting that such figures could not be 
supplied from memory, and partly by phrasing questions in such a way as 
to indicate that consultation of records was the “naturar’ thing to do. 
Thus, to illustrate the latter point, instead of asking, “What was the' 

balance in your savings account as of-?” the question was phrased, 

“According to your passbook, what was the balance in your savings 
account as of-?” 

The extent lo which these efforts met with success is indicated in 
Table 15 for the principal forms of assets and debts. As is evident from 
this table, consultation of records was initially not very fixxjueut, less than 
one-quarter of those possessing one of the assets or debts shown resorting 
to records. As time went on marked progress was oblaiiu'd in this rc^spect, 
so that by the end of the operation half or more of those having a particu¬ 
lar holding were consulting records on most of (he holdings covenxl in 
the tabic. 

The last two columns of the tabic indicate that at least from the j)oinl 
of view of measuring changes accurately these efforts may havct hem 
more successful than is apparent at first sight. This is because the higlu^st 
majority of refusals to consult records on holdings for which 
refusals were encountered — govermnent bonds, stocks and other securi¬ 
ties, and life insurance — represented saving units that reported no 
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change in these holdings. To be sure, there is always the possibility that 
some of these change” reports may have been a subterfuge or an 
unconscious mistake to avoid answering the question ‘‘how much.” How¬ 
ever, in an aggregate sense, this does not seem to be the case, considering 
the fact than on each of these three holdings the proportion of “no 
change” reports was virtually the same for those consulting records as 
for those not consulting records. 

From the point of view of measuring absolute holdings the picture 
is also not as dark for bonds, stocks, and life insurance as it seems be¬ 
cause of some indications that those refusing to consult records were more 
likely to possess less of that particular holding than the cooperative panel 
members. Then too, for a certain small proportion of panel members, 
those who cooperated at first but later refused (column 4 of Table 15), 
such information was obtained initially. 

The panel nature of the operation appears to have been particularly 
useful in inducing people to consult records. Though a few people 
refused to consult records on later waves albeit having done so on earlier 
waves, improvement in the use of records was by far the most common 
tendency. Illustrative of this improvement is the change in the consulta¬ 
tion of records on checking account balances. Initially, only 25 percent 
consulted records and 75 percent refused to do so. By the end of the 
operation, the situation was reversed: 77 percent consulted records and 
23 percent did 

Part of the credit for this improvement is attributable to greater 
pressure placed on the interviewing staff to convince ])coplc to use rec¬ 
ords: this point was taken up and emphasized at every interviewer 
briefing session. At the same time it was undoubtedly better rapport 
that made this improvement possible, particularly the growing confidtmee 
of the panel members in the aims and operations of the study. 

Evidence based largely on interviewer reports indicates that refii.sal 
to consult records was occasioned most frequently by the incon\’enience 
involved rather than by a reluctance to divulge exact figures. A number 
of panel members kept their records in a safety-deposit box or at their 
office and were apparently most reluctant to look them up. At the sanu^ 
time there is evidence that the interviewers did not (Lxert too inucli 
pressure in these cases and that if pressure had been exovied additional 
panel members would have consulted I'ccords, 

There is also some evidence that those who consulted r<x'<)rcl.s ttuuk'd 
to be better educated and in higher income and asset hovels than tlui 
other saving units. The evidence cannot be conclusive, jxirticnilarly in 

This docs not take into account, however, those who dropped out during 
the course of the operation, most of whom were not too cooperative in this respect. 
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view of the small sample sizes involved, but in any event it is clear that 
it is not the higher income or the wealthier sa\ing units that were ex¬ 
hibiting reluctance most frequently; personality differences may well be 
the distinguishing characteristic. 

Effect of Panel Operation on the Knowledge of 
Panel Member Holdings 

The extent to which holdings at the time of the first-wave interview 
were not picked up until later interviews is indicated in Table 16. The 
table is based on 82 panel members who participated throughout the 
operation and who reported amounts of holdings. Columns 5 and 8 of 
the table show, for each of the holdings listed, the extent to which 
estimates of Wave 1 holdings would have been increased, in both number 
and amount, by virtue of the additional data obtained on later waves. 

As is evident from this table, the increase in estimates of Wave 1 
holdings resulting from the later interviews varies substantially — from 
almost two-thirds in the case of pension plans to nothing for real estate 
and most debts. In general, pick-up of asset holdings was fairly frequent, 
though the amounts involved were relatively small. Thus, the average size 
of 30 additional savings accounts reported by fourteen panel members 
was $375, while the average size life insurance policy (face value) picked 
up was $4,500. Since these averages are fairly typical of the magnitudes 
picked up on later waves, it is apparent that this additional information 
possesses at least as much value in improving estimates of the distribution 
of assets, both in number and amount, as in improving estimates of the 
corresponding aggregates. Even in the latter case, substantial corrections 
may be involved, as shown in column 8 of the table. 

Pick-up of debts in this operation was relatively small. However, 
evidence accumulating from another panel operation currently in prog¬ 
ress in St. Louis indicates that this low pick-up may be attributable at 
least in part to deficiencies in the interviewing process. This is because 
the debt questions were placed consistently at the end of each question¬ 
naire and, with the interviews being fairly long anyway, it was apparent 
that the interviewers were not “bearing down’’ on these last few questions. 
In the St. Louis study efforts have been made to counteract this tendency, 
with the result that pick-up of debts was about as frequent as of assets, 
though here again most frequently relatively small magnitudes were 
involved. 

It seems therefore that the panel approach potentially offers a major 
avenue of increasing the accuracy of financial data collected by consumer 
surveys. Conceivably an approach yielding a comparable degree of 
accuracy may be a scries of interviews with each consumer unit, each 



Table 16. Extent of Reporting on Later Waves of Selected Holdings Owned at the Time 
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interview relating to the same period of time but covering a different 
combination of assets or debts. Even such an approach, however, does 
not incorporate the process of continual re\iew, which seems to be so 
successful in bringing to mind holdings not previously mentioned. 

Diary Results 

Neither the expenditure diary nor the saving diary received a favor¬ 
able reception from the panel members. Over two-thirds of the saving 
units to whom either diary was offered refused outright to keep it or 
accepted the diary but failed to use it (Table 17). Only about one out 
of six kept the diary during the entire course of the panel operation. The 
only difference of any significance between the two diaries with regard 
to operating performance was the much higher proportion of saving units 
accepting the saving diary, apparently mainly because of its novelty. 

By far the principal reason for refusing or failing to keep the diary 
was the large amount of effort in doing so, according to reports of both 
panel members and interviewers. This was primarily true of the expendi¬ 
ture diary in which receipts and expenditures were to be recorded daily. 
Saving diary panel members seemed unsure how to enter savings trans¬ 
actions and also objected on the ground that they were supplying much 
the same information in the interviews anyway. That the principal reason 
for not keeping a diary was inertia, rather than unwillingness to supply 
the information, is indicated by the fact that almost all those who failed 
to keep the diary remained in the panel and supplied data on their 
financial holdings in the panel interviews. 

By hindsight, it appears that somewhat better results might have been 
obtained had the interviewers received more thorough training in the 
use of the diaries, particularly the saving diary. As it was, part of only 
one session was devoted to the diaries and it was apparent later that 
several interviewers had not understood this material too well and were 


Table 17. Results of Diary Experiments 


Category 

Expenditure diary 

Saving diary 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Refused diary at outset. 

12 

60 

11 

23 

Accepted diary but did not keep it.. 

2 

10 

21 

44 

Kept diary for three months only. .. 

1 

5 

5 

10 

Kept diary for six months only.... 

2 

10 

3 

6 

Kept diary for more than six months. 

3 

15 

8 

17 

Total saving units on whom 





diary was attempted. 

20 

100 

48 

100 
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not able to answer questions on the diary put to them by panel members. 
On the other hand^ it should be noted that the panel members on whom 
diaries were tested represented a select group^ having been assigned to a 
particular diary only because they had indicated in the background inter¬ 
view that they themselves kept records or budgets on a similar basis. 
The results would clearly have been even less favorable had a diary ap¬ 
proach been attempted on all members of the panel. 



IV. DATA COMBINATION 


The principal objectives of a savings panel operation from a practical 
point of view are to throw light on the distribution of consumer savings 
according to various consumer and financial characteristics and on 
changes in this distribution over time, and, if possible, to provide estimates 
of the aggregates and of changes in the aggregates for the same charac¬ 
teristics. To obtain such estimates with sufficient reliability for most 
practical purposes, it will be necessary to use data for as many panel 
members as possible, particularly in view of the small sample sizes that 
may be involved as a result of the relatively high costs of data collection. 
This is not as easy as it sounds, however, because of the following 
considerations: 

(1) Though most panel members reported dollar holdings when 
requested, there were fifteen who would only report change in holdings, 
refusing absolute dollar amounts. Can these data be combined with that 
of the other panel members? 

(2) For one reason or another, a panel member occasionally missed 
being interviewed. How should these missing reports be treated? 

(3) As is evident from the interviewer reports, the accuracy and 
completeness of financial data reported by different panel members 
varied from excellent to poor. Should all these data be treated alike? 

Sampling variability and varying sampling fractions provide addi¬ 
tional complications, but since satisfactory methods exist for dealing with 
them, they will not be taken up here. Instead this section is devoted to 
a general consideration of ways and means of dealing with the three 
problems in data combination listed above. These problems have re¬ 
ceived little attention in the past, partly because of the relative newness 
of the panel method, and a discussion of them should therefore be of 
benefit even if no definitive answers are obtained at this time. 

Totals vs. Changes 

Filling the Gaps 

Two questions arise in evaluating means of combining change figures 
reported by some panel members with absolute amounts reported by 
others; the reliability of the change figures and, for a particular level 
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of reliability, the combination method to use. If the data do not possess 
sufficient reliability according to some predetermined standard, the 
second problem does not arise since the decision then would probably 
be to discard these data. However, if the data do conform to some 
minimum standard of reliability, a data-combination method must be 
selected. 

The procedure invariably used to date has been to combine all data 
possessing this minimum reliability regardless of variations in reliability. 
As will be noted later, this procedure is acceptable under certain condi¬ 
tions, though it is not inconceivable that the most desirable data- 
combination method will vary with degree of reliability of the data. 
Since this is the subject of the next section we shall assume for present 
purposes that the change data may fulfill the requirements for data 
combination^^ and that a problem of data combination therefore exists. 
We shall further assume that the solution to this data-combination prob¬ 
lem is independent of solutions to the other two data-combination prob¬ 
lems posed above, so that a solution obtained without regard to, say, 
varying data reliability is valid for each acceptable degree of reliability in 
turn. On an a priori basis the assumption appears reasonable, though no 
empirical data are available either to support or to refute it. 

Finally, to focus the problem, we shall assume that the data arc to be 
combined for the purpose of estimating either the distribution of a 
particular holding among the panel members or the percent of change 
in holdings of that asset by certain panel member characteristics. It 
might be noted that even if the aim were to present estimates of the 
distribution of panel members by change in holdings, this data- 
combination problem would not be avoided since interest is bound to 
center on the relation of these changes to the total of that holding. 

Hence, what we seek directly or indirectly is an estimate of the total 
dollar value of each asset and debt held by a Group C panel meml^cr'*- 
when all we know about him is whether he does or does not hav(‘. that 
particular holding, the reported (dollar) change in that holding, and 
various socio-economic characteristics as obtained during the ])an(d oj)era- 
tion. In addition there are the actual totals and other information for 
the (much larger) Group A*"' which provided the data r(squ(^slc^<l on that 
holding. 

This question would have to be investigated separately in each particular 

study. 

Group C consisted of those panel members who r<‘porl(‘d only chang<‘S in 
holdings, on Forms G or CG. 

Group A consisted of those panel members who reported total holdings, on 
Forms A or AA. 

It is perhaps needless to note that the composition of the A and C groups 
can, and did, vary with the particular holding. 
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Such an estimate of total dollar value of each asset and debt can be 
obtained by estimating either the percentage share which the reported 
change constituted of the panel member’s total holding or the total 
amount directly. Since the two variables are related to each other by a 
constant;, the error in which is assumed to be independent of the errors 
in these estimates, there is little basis on which to decide which variable 
should be estimated. More or less arbitrarily, therefore, we shall attempt 
to estimate the actual amount. However, the same approach would seem 
to hold for determining the percentage share as well. 

It is clear that little can be done to estimate the total amount of the 

holding of the panel member (Hu) by relying solely on informa¬ 
tion supplied by that panel member. Rather, the most promising approach 
would seem to lie in deriving relationships between Hi and other vari¬ 
ables from the reports of the Group A panel members, within acceptable 
standards of error, and then applying these relations to estimate 
for Group C panel members, on the assumption that the refusal of 
financial data is not related to such derived relationships. This assump¬ 
tion is as yet untested, but would seem plausible on an a priori basis. 

These estimates could be made for each individual panel member 
or for groups of panel members to the extent that data are desired for 
certain broad categories. The latter would clearly be much more ac¬ 
curate, but in the process considerable flexibility is lost. In any event 
estimates would be obtained for each asset holding separately, and for 
the time being we shall presume that estimates are to be derived for the 
individual panel members. 

Essentially these estimates of could be derived in either of two 
ways, both resting on the same basic approach. This approach lies in 
determining which characteristics for which information is available 
from both Group A and Group G panel members are most closely 
related to holdings of the given asset or debt by Group A panel members. 
Assuming that some such characteristics can be found, the method 
entails computing average holdings for Group A panel members for all 
relevant combinations of these characteristics. Each Group C member 
is then classified into one of these cells and the average holding for that 
cell attributed to him. Thus, if a particular asset holding is found to 
be closely related for Group A panel members to age and income, average 
amounts of that holding would be computed for each combination of 
age and income level and a Group C panel member assigned the average 
corresponding to his age-income group.^® 

A somewhat similar method currently in use for assigning an asset holding 
to a person for whom ownership of the asset is not known makes use of the pro¬ 
portion of those giving information on this asset who do report ownership. This 
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This procedure has the advantage of simplicity as long as there 
are not more than two or three relevant characteristics. With a larger 
number of characteristics the method becomes unwieldy and, with the 
relatively small number of observations at hand, becomes unworkable. 
Even with many observations the method can be too awkward to apply 
and can fail to provide for discontinuities between categories, which, 
potentially, might increase considerably the accuracy of estimation. 

The second method remedies these deficiencies to a large extent by 
utilizing regression methods to derive a statistical relationship between 
a particular holding for Group A panel members and the most relevant 
characteristics. Thus we may postulate that 

(1) Hij — fi (reported change in Hu, age, income, 

ownership of business, savings goals). 

Not only does this method permit a much larger number of character¬ 
istics to be taken into consideration, but the problem of discontinuous 
sets of observations is handled much more neatly, and both continuous 
and discrete variables (characteristics) can be incorporated in the same 
equation. As with other regression approaches this method also enables 
estimates to be made of the relative importance of these difTcrent variables 
as well as of the extent to which the equation is able to explain varia¬ 
tions in amounts of that holding, at least of Group A panel mcnil)ers. 
Assuming the plausibility of the earlier assumption — that estimation 
errors are independent of the tendency to report total holdings— -the 
success of this approach depends on the construction of a regression model 
able to estimate Hij with a sufficiently high degree of accuracy. It is to 
a consideration of this problem of constructing a regression model that 
we now turn. 

To explore the feasibility of this approach a model was d(W(dop(xl 
for estimating holdings in savings accounts, the asset most fr(X|iiently 
held by the panel members. Broad hypotheses, bastxl on a pi'iori itxisou- 
ing and examination of two-way tabulations, are advanced to (‘xplaiu 
variations in the holding of savings among Group A i)an(*I uicmbcn’s wlio 
reported having such accounts. These hypotheses arc^ subjectcxl to empir¬ 
ical test by means of regression analysis and th<i accuracy of (estimation 
of the regression equation is ascc^rtained. Such findings cannot c.on- 
clusive, particularly since no deU^rmination is possible of tlu* (‘fiVet of 
inaccurate reporting on the results obtained, hut they can st^rvt^ to indi¬ 
proportion is taken as an estimate of the probability that th(^ nonr(‘si)oncI<‘nts to 
this question own th(! asset, ownership or nonownership being assigned to (*aeh 
nonrespondent on the basis of correspondingly weighted randoni-nuinlxT selection. 
See J. B. Lansing and A. T. Eapen, “Dealing with Missing Information in Sur¬ 
veys,” Journal of Marketing, October, 1959. 
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cate the general potentialities of this approach and the extent to which 
available data are adequate for obtaining such estimates. 

Cross-tabulations indicate that holdings in savings accounts may be 
related to income level (Y), age of saving unit head (A), ownership of 
business (Z), occupation of saving unit head (W), education of head 
(E), and number of children under 18 (C). All of these factors make 
sense on an a priori basis and are therefore incorporated in the model. 
In addition the average reported absolute change in savings {AHg) ^ aver¬ 
aged over all five waves, is included as an additional variable. The model 
to explain v’ariations in savings holdings among those having savings is, 
therefore, 

(2) Hs--a+ib^Y^+L^W^+dZ+^eJE,+if^C^+^g^A^^ 

where summation signs refer to the number of categories (variables) into 
which each factor is divided. The exact categories, proceeding from ‘T” 
upward, are as follows: 

Income (Y) : Less than $3,000, $3,000-4,999, $5,000-9,999, 
$10,000-14,999, $15,000-24,999. 

Occupation {W) : Professional, proprietor or manager, clerical, 
sales, skilled labor, other labor. 

Ownership of Business (Z) : Yes— 1, no — 0. 

Education (£): Grammar school or less, graduated grammar school, 
high school, college or more. 

Children under 18 (C): None, one, two. 

Age of head (A): 26-35, 36-45, 46-55, 56-65. 

Change in holdings {AHs): Actual dollar figures. 

Except for Hg, all the independent variables are dichotomous, being 
assigned ‘T” if the saving unit fits in that category and “0” otherwise. 
It will also be noted that arithmetic linearity was assumed throughout, 
there being no basis for doing otherwise, so that there are 24 independent 
variables in equation (2).^° 

The basis for the empirical test of expression (2) is 44 saving units 
which reported all the necessary data. The average savings balance re¬ 
ported by these units ranged from $40 to $18,000, the mean being $2,550. 
Nevertheless this is a rather small sample size in view of the number of 
variables, smaller than expected, there remaining only 19 degrees of 
freedom for the test. The results are therefore not likely to be too pre¬ 
cise and are presented primarily for illustrative purposes. 

For the general theory of working with such variables, see D, B. Suits, “Use 
of Dummy Variables in Regression Equations,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Vol. 52, No. 280 (December, 1957), pp. 548-51. 
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The empirical results indicate that, unadjusted for degrees of freedom, 
equation (2) explains 86 percent of the variation in savings account 
balances with a standard deviation about the regression line of $148. 
However, after adjustment for degrees of freedom, the coefficient of 
determination drops to ,68 and the standard deviation of regression rises 
to $270. The correlation is statistically significant at the .05 probability 
level, as well as at the .01 level. 

Only four variables were statistically significant at the .05 probability 
level, namely, all four variables associated with the number of children 
under 18. In each case the savings balance declined when a presence-of- 
children variable was positive. The fact that the other variables were 
not statistically significant does not mean that they were of little value 
in increasing the correlation because of the high degree of intercorrelation 
among such characteristics as age, education, occupation, and income. 
Although the correlation coefficients between the pairs of independent 
variables were fairly low, generally below .3, in a broader sense there is 
no doubt that interacting elements affected the significance test. In 
addition the relatively small number of degrees of freedom contributed 
greatly to increasing the range of sampling error. 

On the whole the outcome of this test appears to have been very 
favorable, especially considering its exploratory nature. Examination of 
the results indicates a number of ways in which variables could be com¬ 
bined with virtually no effect on the estimates, but hence with substantial 
reduction in the error range. For example tlie estimates of the regression 
coefficients of the number-of-children variables are all substantially the 
same so that these four variables could safely be combined into one. 
Experimentation with alternate combinations of the characteristics in¬ 
cluded in (2) would bring further improvement, as might also an 
attempt to include variables which reflect such other possibly relevant 
characteristics as saving practices, goals, and attitudes. Though the 
question of errors in estimates for Group C panel members cU^riviid from 
this equation is yet to be considered, it seems safe to conclude that this 
approach offers considerable promise for the treatment of such missing 
data. 

Sampling Variance 

Once having a relationship for e.stimating the missing values for at 
least some of the panel members, the question ariscis of tlu^ effect on 
the reliability of the results of including these values with IIkh observations 
for the other panel members. This effect can be interpreted in terms of 
the statistic being estimated and of the precision of this statistic. As an 
example, let us assume that this statistic is the average amount of a c<*r- 
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tain asset held by saving units. The estimates of the mean and of its 
sampling variance can be obtained in the following manner.^" 

Consider the population sampled composed of two strata: 

( 1 ) Those who if intei-vdewed would have provided the data re- 
quested^ of which m are in the panel. 

(2) Those who if interviewed would not have provided the data 
requested^ of which k are in the panel. 

Altogether the panel comprises n saving units (n = m + A). 

By methods similar to those already discussed, estimates are obtained 
of the holdings of ko, of those in stratum 2 {k^ < k). 

If Xi is the mean holding of the m panel members in stratum 1 and 
X^a is the mean holding of the ka panel members in stratum 2 as estimated, 
an unbiased estimate of the population mean is 

/Q\ V “1" 


This estimate is unbiased on the assumption that estimation errors in 
the observations Z 215 ^ 22 , . . . X^ka cancel out in the averaging process 
and that ka is a random selection of the k panel members from stratum 2 
(or that X^a differs negligibly from X^. Neither of these assumptions can 
be tested, but both seem reasonable, the second on the basis that ka will 
tend to be large relative to k so that slight differences can indeed be 
anticipated between X^a and Z 2 . 

The expected variance of this estimate can be shown to be 

(4) (7X^ = 

where 

cr^ is the estimated variance of all n observations, 

(ri is the variance within stratum 2 , 
r is (A/^a)-"l. 

Although it may seemingly not be the case, the expression in equa¬ 
tion (4) also allows for errors of estimation in the ka observations under 
certain conditions. These conditions are discussed in a later section. For 
the time being we shall assume that these conditions are valid. 

In actual practice neither of these variances can be computed directly 
because of the absence of k—ka observations. If the latter number is 
small, as is likely to be the case, the variances could probably safely be 
estimated from the remaining observations. 

Now the reliability contributed by the inclusion of estimates for the 

Based on M. H. Hansen and W. N. Hurwitz, “The Problem of Non¬ 
response in Sample Surveys,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
Vol. 41, No. 236 (1946), pp. 517-29. 
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ka panel members can be evaluated in terms of the bias of the over-all 
estimate and in terms of the sampling variance. In terms of bias, if the 
ka observations were not included, the estimated mean would clearly be 
Xi. Taking the difference between this value and equation (3), we have 

(5) Estimate of bias in mean = — ^ 2 a) 

where is the proportion of the population in stratum 2 . 

The sampling variance for the m observations is so that the 

expected reduction, if any, in sampling variance made possible by the 

additional ka observations is 

m 1 j ■ • * (T rk „ 

( 6 a) Expected reduction in variance = - - - -^ 0 * 2 ^ 


or, if (Ti^ and < 7 ^ are approximately equal, as is not unlikely, 


( 6 b) 



If ( 6 b) holds, then a reduction in variance is very probable because 
n exceeds m and r is a fraction well below .5. If ( 6 a) holds, a reduction 
in variance is less probable since the condition for such a reduction is 


(7a) 


<?’r 


m 


rkm 


■< 72 ", 


Thus in the present case this condition reduces to 


(7b) (Ti^>M(t^+.0002W- 

Hence for all practical purposes would have to exceed . 86 (r“. 
Whether this condition is met will depend at least in jjart on thcj statistic 
being estimated. Therefore, with the mean savings balance estimated, 
one can anticipate that the most likely relation among the variances 
will be 


( 8 ) 

because stratum 1 will contain a number of saving units with y.cxo sav¬ 
ings balances, whereas those in stratum 2 all possess i)ositivc savings 
balances (though they will not say how much), at least in this case. 

We can use the savings balance data from this panel operation to 
estimate for this asset the bias and the reduction in variance, if any, 
resulting from the addition of estimates for the observations. SubsliUit- 
ing in equations (5) and ( 6 a) wc have: 


(9a) Estimate of bias in mean = ,16 (1,671 — 2,745) 

(9b) Expected reduction in sampling variance = 

11.745,490 _ 10,277.790 _ (.14) (16 ) 

86 102 ( 102 )'“ ^ 269 , 470 ) 

or, in standard error units = $189. 


■1108, 


35,759, 
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In this case it clearly pays to use the ka observations, since the sam¬ 
pling variance of the mean is reduced substantially by 26 percent, and at 
the same time a bias of 6 percent is eliminated from the estimate of the 
mean.^® It might be noted that even if the sampling variance were 
increased, addition of the ka observations might still be desirable if any 
appreciable bias in the estimate of the mean is thereby eliminated. The 
situation then becomes one of deciding between a lower variance with a 
biased mean and a higher variance with an unbiased mean. 

Missing Data 

The problem arising from a regular panel member’s occasionally not 
being interviewed is a purely temporary one, since the missing data can 
be picked up in the next interview, albeit perhaps with some memory 
loss. At the same time for the purpose of deriving up-to-date estimates 
of savings aggregates or distributions it would be helpful if estimates of 
changes in savings could be derived for these panel members with suffi¬ 
cient reliability to increase the general accuracy of the over-all estimates. 
This means in effect that bias in the statistics being estimated must be 
reduced and/or that the contribution to the sampling variance of the 
estimates brought about by the insertion of these missing figures should 
be less than the amount by which the sampling variance of the estimates 
is reduced because of the inclusion of the additional observations, as 
noted previously. 

Since the general approach to the treatment of such missing obser¬ 
vations is essentially the same as that outlined in the preceding section, 
relatively little further attention need be given to it here. As before, 
estimates for the missing observations are probably best obtained by some 
multiple regression technique. In this case, however, significant improve¬ 
ment in the accuracy of estimation may be obtained through making use 
of previous information reported by the same respondent. Indeed, in 
some instances this may be the sole basis required for the estimate, as 
would be the case if the panel member is known to deposit regularly a 
certain fraction of his salaried income. 

As before, relations (5) and (6) can be used to evaluate the effect 
on over-all reliability of adding estimates for the missing panel members. 
The application is straightforward with a new stratum now defined as 

*®The reason for the elimination of a 6 percent bias from the estimate of 
the mean and particularly for the large reduction in the sampling variance of the 
mean is the presence of a number of Form A panel members (stratum 1) having 
no savings accounts at all, which was not true of any of the Form G panel mem¬ 
bers. As a result the mean estimated savings balance for the Form G panel 
members is considerably above that of the Form A members, as shown in equation 
(9a), while the estimates for individual Form G members are clustered much 
more closely about the over-all average than are the Form A reported figures. 
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containing those savings units in the population which would not have 
been interviewed on that particular wave^ for one reason or another, 
had they been in the panel. This stratum can take the place of the 
previous stratum 2, or can be set up as a new stratum 3, having t mem¬ 
bers in the panel for which estimates are made of ta members. The 
sample then contains m + k + t, or n, saving units and, using com¬ 
parable notation and assuming absence of intercorrelations between strata, 
it can be shown that relations (5) and ( 6 ) now become: 

(10a) Estimate of bias in mean = (Xi — X^a) + W 5 (A^i — Asa), 

(T^ rk t. si t. 

(10b) Expected reduction in variance =-- 2 ^ 3 “, 

J7l Th 71 TL 

where x is {t/ta) "'I. 

It might be noted that the panel method offers interesting validation 
possibilities in the treatment of these missed interviews, since the accuracy 
of the estimates for one wave can be checked with the missed panel 
members on the next wave. 

Varying Reliability 

What to do with data of varying reliability poses a dilemma: one 
does not want to discard observations, yet one hesitates to include obser¬ 
vations which may affect the accuracy of the results. The procedure 
frequently used to cope with this dilemma is to exclude all the observa¬ 
tions which do not seem to possess sufficient reliability and include all the 
others, according equal weight to each of those included. The problem 
of reliability is then more or less set aside and the reliability of the esti¬ 
mates is presented, implicitly or otherwise, in terms of the sampling 
variance of the data. Fortunately the ordinary sampling variance formu¬ 
las do probably reflect this reliability factor, as is shown bclow.’*'^ 

Let 

Yi be the reported amount or holding by panel member 2 , 
there being n panel members, 

Ai be the true amount or holding by panel member i, 

Ei be the error, if any, in the reported figure, i.c., 

Yi - Xi. 

^ Then Fi=If wc arc interested in estimating the mean value, 
y, the variance of Y can be expressed 

(H) 

Based on M. H. Hansen, W. N. Hurwitz, E. S. Markc*, and W. P. Mauldin, 
‘^Response Errors in Surveys,” Journal of the Atnerican Statistical Associatioti^ 
Vol. 46, No. 254 (1951), pp. 147-90, 
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where 

( 12 ) = (xx^ H“ (Te^ 2rxE(Txo'E 

and 

TxE is the correlation coefficient between the estimate 
of Xi and its error, Ej^ 

0 -- is the variance of Xx, X 2 , . - Xn^ 

is the variance of the errors of estimation, Ei^ which 
is %Ei^ if the mean of these errors can be assumed to 
equal zero. 

Suppose we can segregate the obser\ 7 ations into those which are fully 
reliable and those which contain some degree of unreliability, that is, 
separate X 25 . . . X^^ where Ei is virtually zero, from X»i+i, -X’«i+ 2 , 

. . . Xwi+zcj where differs from zero though is approximately 

zero. In that case, equation (12) can be subdivided 

(13) = (Sxf + + 2rxE0'X<^E 

on the (plausible) assumption that Xi and Xm+j are not correlated with 
each other. 

The first term on the right of expression (13) is the variance con¬ 
tributed by the observations obtained directly from panel members, while 
the remaining three terms represent the variance contributed by the esti¬ 
mation of values for the missing panel members. It therefore follows 
that it would be worthwhile to estimate the missing observations only if 

9 0 

crx, ^ crr- 
m n 

TYL 

crx? >- [o'Xm+i^ *+■ “f” 2rxjE7crxo'js7] , 

n — m 

is equivalent to 

o - jr / > + 0-^2 + 2covxe- 

If the correlation between Z) and Ej can be assumed to be zero, the 
last term on the righthand side of expression (14c) vanishes. This may be 
true of some types of savings statistics but in general the assumption may 
not be justified where amounts are involved because the scope for error 
undoubtedly increases with the amount of the holding. In the case of 
attributes, such as the proportion of saving units holding a particular 
asset or the proportion increasing their holdings, the assumption of zero 
correlation may well be tenable. Somewhat paradoxically, however, in 
this case it is hardly likely to pay to estimate missing observations if 
reduction of sampling variance is the sole objective. This is because m 
will probably be large relative to n and because and are likely 


(14a) 

or 

(14b) 

which 

(14c) 
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to be close to one another if and are anywhere near each other, 
as is probable. 

Thus in this panel operation m and n were approximately 80 and 105 
respectively. Inserting these values into (14b) and assuming a zero value 
for rxE^ we have: 

(15) > 3.2 

This is a condition hardly likely to be fulfilled. To take the most 
favorable case, if pi were 0.5, dxf would be .25. Even if <xe^ were zero, 
would have to be less than .28 (or more than .72) for expression 

(15) to hold. Unless the missing panel members are completely atypical, 
a difference as large as this between p% and pm-^rj is hardly conceivable 
and the difference would have to be larger still since would almost 
certainly not be zero. 

With variables it is difficult to draw any generalizations on the 
desirability of estimating the missing observations because the variance of 
X^ and can take on a wide range of values even if the statistic to 
be measured is specified. It does seem clear, however, that equations 
(14b) or (15) are more likely to be fulfilled the closer the set Xm+y is 
clustered about the mean value of all the observations. If some of the 
values of are at the extremes of the distribution, the variance of 
Xm +3 may well be sufficiently close to, if not more than, that of Xt to 
negate the condition (14b). 

It is also clear that equation (14b) is more likely to be fulfilled the 
lower is the value of rxE> In practice this may generally be tantamount 
to requiring that the errors of estimation, E^, he uniformly low, in which 
case Ej is more likely to be dominated by random variations. This need 
not necessarily be the case, but if it were, both the variance of E and the 
covariance term in expression (14b) would tend to be negligible relative 
to the variances of Xi and of Xm+j- 

Actually, it can be seen from equation (12) that it i.s not necessary 
to obtain estimates of these separate variances because the variance of 
all observations, cr^, already allows for the errors of estimation in Xnnj^ 
Hence the decision on including the set XmH would be made on the basis 
of a comparison of the two variances in expression (14a), namedy, on a 
comparison between the sampling variance of the data reported by the 
panel members and the sampling variance of these observations plus those 
added by the estimation procedures. 

There is also the question of the bias arising from exclusion of nn- 
reliable observations. Using the dichotomy set up to derive expression 
(13), this bias in the estimate of the mean is, similar to before, 

(16) Estimate of bias » W% {Xi X*i — E) 
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where strata 1 and 2 correspond to the and the Xm-srj observations 
respectively. 

If the errors are compensating, E vanishes and equation (16) reduces 
to equation (5). If this is the case and if Ai and Ao differ by any appreciable 
amount, it will clearly be desirable to include the Xm+j observations 
regardless of their effect on the sampling variance. If, however, E is 
suspected not to be zero but its magnitude cannot be determined, then 
Xi may be a more accurate estimate of the true population mean than 
all the observations combined. 

All this points to the desirability of having in practice a means of 
evaluating the reliability of the individual reports and estimating the 
value of El. Ideally the answer would lie in having available external 
information making possible a direct comparison between the figure 
reported by the sample member, Fi, and the presumably true figure, 
Xi. Unfortunately such data are rarely likely to be available.^® A more 
likely source of information is internal consistency checks, which are 
particularly feasible with a panel operation. Thus on wave t panel mem¬ 
ber i may be asked to report the amount of his holdings, Yf On wave 
^ + 1 he may be asked both for the amount at ^ + 1, F^+i, and for the 
change in the amount since the previous wave, Yt. The extent to which 
AYt coincides with (Fi+i — Fi) is assumed to reflect the reliability of 
that panel member’s report. Any discrepancy would be taken as equiva¬ 
lent to a predetermined portion of the total variation — say, the two- 
sigma or three-sigma range — and estimates of o-b“ prepared accordingly. 

Unfortunately this approach possesses at least two major drawbacks. 
One is the difficulty of obtaining the information on both change and 
total holdings in the same interview. Pretest interviews in Chicago and 
St. Louis indicate that people become suspicious of a request for both 
figures and often will provide one but not the other (usually the total 
rather than the change) with the comment that the other figure is ob¬ 
tainable from the information already supplied. The second drawback 
is the very likely possibility that coincidence of AYt with (F#+i — F^) 
does not necessarily point to perfect reliability but, if anything, to ac¬ 
curacy of report of that single holding. Comparison of the content of 
the questionnaires and the interviewer’s ratings agree that accuracy of 
reporting is not always coincident with the completeness of the report. 

These drawbacks are compounded by the emphasis in the interviews 

If such a coxnparison were available, one might argue that the problem 
becomes superfluous since Xt could be substituted for F* whenever the two differ. 
However this is not necessarily so to the extent that reliability of the report of the 
characteristic X could be used as a basis for inferring the reliability of reports 
by the same sample member of other characteristics for which external information 
may not be available. 
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on recourse to records in giving financial information. There is no doubt 
that this procedure yields much more accurate information, but at the 
same time to the extent that panel members do consult their records any 
discrepancy between change and the difference of totals becomes re¬ 
dundant. In view of the willingness of people to use records (p. 40), 
this type of approach loses its value for the present purposes. 

An alternate source of information on reliability of reports is inter¬ 
viewer ratings. Though the reliability of such ratings themselves remains 
to be validated, the results obtained with the present operation indicate 
that such ratings can be of value. The form in which the ratings were 
obtained in this operation is not the most useful for estimating variance 
in reliability. Much more useful than such discrete, discontinuous ratings 
as “fully accurate” and “fairly accurate” would be numerical estimates 
of the degree of accuracy, if only in broad intervals. Such data could 
readily serve as a basis for estimating and for improving the accuracy 
of point estimates as well. 

In actual practice a certain variance will be associated with this 
procedure, namely, the variance in the interviewer’s ratings of accuracy, 
which would in turn have to be estimated. Undoubtedly the best means 
of gauging this variance would lie in a comparison of the interviewer 
rating with panel member discrepancy on an item for which external 
information is available; variance estimates derived in this manner for 
one item at one time would likely be transferable to othei' items and 
other times. This procedure would also permit an evaluation of the 
feasibility of interviewer ratings: if the variance in the reliability of 
interviewer ratings is too large, the approach would have to be discarded. 

The data available from the present operation do not permit any 
empirical tests of these various approaches to be carried out. I'lic^re is 
little doubt, however, that if the necessary computations could be made 
Qi would be found to contribute appreciably to the variances of many 
estimates derived from such data, and that allowance lor this variance 
would point to new criteria for producing reliable c‘stimal(^s from these 
data. 

An Over-all Approach 

The foregoing review of dala-combination i)roblcms involved in a 
savings panel operation indicates that future (empirical work in this aviv<x 
is best directed along two lines: testing the validity of the various as¬ 
sumptions made in deriving relations to estimate bias and sampling 
variance, and estimating the bias and the various components of the 
sampling variance. Such data can serve partly as a basis for improving 
the reliability of estimates derived from such j)anel opc^rations as well as 
indicating where efforts to increase reliability arc most n(H’!cled. In 
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addition such data can point the way to refining the bias and sampling 
variance relationships as compared with those now a\’ailable. 

The long-run objective has to be the derivation of relatively simple 
relationships incorporating all sources of error or bias in a single equa¬ 
tion. At the same time more research is needed on the estimation of 
missing observations and on the treatment of data possessing variable 
reliability, areas where considerable improvement in surv^ey techniques 
can undoubtedly be achieved. 



V. CONCLUSIONS 


The principal findings of this study with regard to the mechanics of 
a savings panel operation are reviewed in the first part of this chapter. 
Based on this review, the second part of the chapter is dev^oted to a 
general discussion of the main problems likely to arise in conducting a 
savings panel operation, and of possible approaches to the resolution of 
these problems. 

Summary of Findings 

Response 

(1) Judging by the response obtained on the background interviews, 
it appears that about four out of five people consent to provide informa¬ 
tion on their savings behavior. 

(2) In the judgment of the interviewers the great majority of those 
interviewed were sincere, accurate, and comprehensive in providing the 
information requested. Diflferences in these respects were apparent only 
when the sample members were segregated by occupational groups. In 
particular those in managerial occupations were rcportc'd much more 
frequently to be not fully accurate or not fully comprehensive in their 
reports than those in other occupations. Despite the snuill sampler siz(vs 
this difTcrence was statistically significant, though just barely so, at the 
.05 level of significance. 

(3) Supporting these judgments is tlu^ fact that not all of those 
interviewed provided the full information re((U(^sL(^d, particularly with 
regard to actual amounts of income or savings. Rehu'taiUM^ to ])r<)vide 
dollar amounts is most frec(uent with regard to total assets, with oiu^- 
third of those interviewed refusing to reply to this ciucstion. 

(4) Relatively low mortality was experienced in tlu? pan(‘l phases of 
the operation, though this may well he the result of th<^ wt^eding out 
process that occurred in the background inU^rviows. Undoul)t(‘dly of 
more general significance is the fact that the majority of those dropj^ing 
out did so in the first two waves and that by the fifth wave mortality 
was of almost negligible proportions. 
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The Refusals 

(5) Disinterest (or lack of time) and reluctance to divulge personal 
financial information were the two most frequent reasons given by those 
refusing background interviews. Those refusing for the former reason 
seemed to be generally in higher income groups than those refusing 
because the survey was too personal. 

(6) Though not statistically significant a higher proportion of re¬ 
fusals than of respondents was in the 46-65 age groups. However the 
estimated income distribution of the refusals did not differ noticeably 
from that of the respondents. 

(7) The invariable reason given for refusal on the panel operation 
was lack of time. 

(8) Refusals were considerably higher among panel members con¬ 
tacted by mail than among those contacted in person. 

Interviewers 

(9) Considerable variability was apparent in the performance rates 
of individual interviewers, much more so than seemed to be accounted 
for by differences between interviewing organization or type of area 
covered, though the latter was clearly of importance in its own right. 
Older interviewers and female interviewers were most successful on the 
average, but neither education nor occupation seemed to bear any notice¬ 
able relationship to interviewer performance. 

(10) Only a small, statistically insignificant relationship was apparent 
between an interviewer’s contact rate and his refusal rate. The markedly 
different neighborhoods covered by the individual interviewers may ex¬ 
plain this phenomenon, principally because of the much higher mobility 
in low-income areas. 

Field Cost 

(11) Interviewing cost per completed background interview averaged 
about $36 when the work was subcontracted and about $26 for directly- 
hired project interviewers. However, the latter figure does not include 
supervisory costs. 

(12) On the panel operation the cost per completed interview 
declined to about $21 on a subcontracted basis and to $13 for project 
staff. To judge by the trend in these figures over successive waves, ap¬ 
preciable further cost reductions did not seem likely had the operation 
been continued. 

Method of Approach 

(13) Selecting a sample of names as the basis for the study was 
found to have two main drawbacks. Since the sources for such names 
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are not likely to be up-to-date an appreciable proportion of sample 
members cannot be located for one reason or another; in this study 
the proportion amounted to 25 percent. Second, many people seemed 
particularly suspicious that their names had been obtained for some 
reason other than that told them. 

(14) Advance letters definitely contributed to securing cooperation, 
many respondents indicating that they would not otherwise have granted 
an interview. Such letters sent before each interview, both on the back¬ 
ground and on the panel phase, supplemented by personal thank-you 
notes after each interview were major factors in maintaining rapport. 

(15) It is also apparent that university sponsorship contributed to 
securing cooperation, a number of people commenting that they w^ould 
do this for the sake of research but would probably not otherwise 
cooperate. 

Gifts and Other Incentives 

(16) Circumstantial evidence indicates that an advance offer of a 
gift helped secure cooperation in about one-fifth of the background inter¬ 
views. The gift was felt to be particularly effective among lower income 
groups, whei'eas when higher income people were offered gifts, the inter¬ 
viewer was often rebuked for doing so. 

(17) Of those offered gifts about nine out of ten accepted. Though 
it is not clear whether the acceptance of a gift was cause or effect, those 
who accepted gifts were generally much more cooperative than those 
who did not, particularly in their willingness to supply all the data re¬ 
quested, Those who were not offered gifts also withheld (lata more 
frequently than the average, though it is not clear whether offi'r of a 
gift might have improved matters. 

(18) A pronounced improvement in rapport was obtaiiU'cl on the 
fourth wave of the panel operation when a nc^wspapcT story on th(i ])roj(^ct 
was sent to panel members with the advance letter and just after all 
panel members had been sent a surprise gift of a box of assorh^l cheeses. 
To judge by comments of panel nu'inbcTS and by (‘arlic^r rc'cpu'sts for 
reports on project results, the newspaper clipping was of particular value 
in convincing panel members fully of the authenticity of the project. 

Rapport on Panel Operation 

(19) Consistent improvement in rapport was apparent through most 
of the panel operation and particularly in the later stages* I'his improvtv 
ment is manifested in interviewer evaluations of panel member rapport, 
in more objective measures such as rtffusal of data, and in the conversion 
of several panel members from the practice of reporting only change to 
that of reporting dollar figures. On the other hand a compk^tc evalua- 
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tion of the effect of the panel operation must take into account a 
mortality of approximately 12 percent, most of it experienced in the first 
two waves. 

(20) Pronounced improvement in rapport was observed even among 
those panel members reporting actual amounts. Refusals on particular 
items, of either the amount or the name of an institution, declined 
sharply on the last two waves. 

(21) Also significant is the fact that appreciable amounts of different 
assets and debts held at the time of the first wave were not reported 
until later waves. This was particularly true of such assets as savings 
accounts, government bonds, pension plans, and loans to others. 

Thus it appears that the panel approach helped improve the ac¬ 
curacy of reporting of financial data not only currently but on an ex post 
facto basis as well. 

(22) Efforts to induce panel members to supply financial data from 
records rather than from memory met with little success at first, but 
were increasingly successful in the later interviews. By the end of the 
operation three-fourths of the panel members were consulting records on 
most of the commonly-held assets and liabilities. 

Use of Diary 

(23) Efforts to induce panel members to keep for at least six months 
running diaries of their income and expenditures, or of their income and 
savings transactions, succeeded in no more than one-quarter of the cases. 

(24) The amount of effort needed to keep these diaries rather than 
reluctance to provide the information seemed primarily responsible for 
this failure. The saving diary was accepted more often than the expendi¬ 
ture diary, but neither was kept for any period of time by more than 
one-third of the panel members. In addition some panel members ob¬ 
jected to providing information through the saving diary which seemed 
to them essentially the same as that which they were giving during the 
personal interviews. 

Data Combination 

(25) Combination of the panel member reports to derive sav¬ 
ings distributions with maximum reliability requires decisions regarding 
(a) the use of data from panel members reporting changes but not 
dollar totals, (b) data not obtained on one wave for a panel member, 
(c) differential reliability of panel member reports. In all such cases 
the decision-making criterion is essentially the same, namely, to add panel 
member reports, or estimates of such reports, if any appreciable bias is 
likely to exist and/or as long as the reduction in sampling variance is 
not more than offset by the increase in the variance associated with the 
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estimate. Considerable difficulties can arise, however, in putting this 
principle into practice, particularly in deriving estimates with sufficient 
reliability for these purposes. 

(26) Use of panel member data relating to changes only requires in 
most instances an ex post facto estimate of the total dollar amount. 
Experimentation with one multivariate model indicates that in this study 
estimates could be obtained which have sufficient reliability both to 
eliminate bias and to prevent an increase in the variance of the over-all 
estimate if such dollar amounts were used. Indications are that estimates 
with even greater precision could be derived through a combination of 
variables and if more data on the sample members had been obtained, 
particularly data relating to saving and spending habits and personal 
financial history. 

(27) In all likelihood estimates of data not obtained on one wave 
from a panel member can be obtained with considerably greater accuracy 
than estimates of data missing altogether. In addition internal validation 
is possible in this case. 

(28) Evaluating the variance due to diflcrential reliability of panel 
member reports would seem feasible only by securing external compara¬ 
tive information on one or more assets or liabilities. If such information 
were available, it seems highly likely that the reliability of sam])lc-based 
savings estimates could be improved considerably, albeit at the sacrifice 
of some observations because of the very high probable variance in the 
reliability of particular reports. 

Areas for Future Investigation 

The experience with this pilot study indicates clearly the sort of 
problems that can be expected to arise in a consumer savings paiK^I 
operation and, also, possible means of dealing with tlu^st^. j)rohlems for 
future exploration. Altogether there would seem to be seveut major 
problem areas. Each of these is discussed in this final sciclion. 

Motivating the Respondent 

In a savings panel operation there aj)pear to be threi^ faccits to this 
problem — securing the cooperation of the panel member to grant an 
initial interview, securing his willingness to grant furtlu^r interviews, and 
convincing him of the need for accuracy and completenc^ss of reporting. 
All of these have one central feature in common, namely, to motivate 
the panel member to cooperate fully in the study. At the same tim(^ the 
problems involved arc sufficiently different for each of these fac(^ts to 
warrant separate consideration. 
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Initial Cooperation 

Securing initial cooperation is conceptually no different in this type 
of panel operation than in an ordinary one-time survey, since the con¬ 
tinuing aspect of the study is not mentioned until the first interview has 
been completed. The main problem arises in selecting an appeal, or set 
of appeals, which will motivate the sample member to grant an inter¬ 
view. This is a problem encountered in every survey, but the sensitive 
nature of the subject covered makes it particulary difficult to select the 
most effective appeals in this case. 

The experience of this pilot operation is that the appropriate appeal 
can vary substantially with the personality and outlook of the individual. 
An appeal based on the social value of savings information will work 
very well on one person, but will antagonize completely another indi¬ 
vidual who may interpret this as just another step toward a fully regi¬ 
mented society. Reference to the need for savings information for 
research purposes is highly effective with some, but only serves to irritate 
others who assert that such research is a social waste. To be sure, it is 
apparent that some of the people who object to a particular appeal are 
essentially looking for an excuse not to cooperate and would object to 
any appeal made to them. However most objectors do not appear to be 
of this type, as is clear from the success frequently obtained by inter¬ 
viewers once appeals are switched. 

Further investigation is therefore needed of the type of appeals that 
may be used in this type of survey, and of the extent to which the 
effectiveness of these appeals may be related to personality, attitudinal, 
and socio-economic characteristics of individuals. A variety of appeals 
were used in this study and are listed briefly below, though not neces¬ 
sarily in order of importance: 

(1) To fill a major gap in our knowledge of how the economy 
operates. 

(2) To obtain a better understanding of our economic system and, 
most particularly, private savings as a source of strength in the battle of 
economic systems. 

(3) To obtain data for improving the effectiveness of government 
policies — alleviate unemployment, help channel savings into investment 
sources. 

(4) To provide business with a badly-needed new tool for market 
diagnosis and prediction. 

(5) To ascertain how people save and select different savings forms. 

Testing the effectiveness of these appeals by experimental design and 
devising others depends on future research. 
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Panel Participation 

The fact that an individual grants an initial interview docs not nec¬ 
essarily indicate that he will consent to additional interviews, nor does 
the fact that he consents (at the end of the first interview) mean that 
he will actually give these interviews at the appropriate times. Various 
factors appear to be involved in such a development. One seems to be 
a lurking suspicion that the study has some underlying commercial tie-in 
not to be revealed until some later time; toward the end of this operation 
a few panel members mentioned having had such a suspicion. 

Another factor is the fear that the information will not be kept fully 
confidential, or fear that the government (principally the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service) does somehow have access to the data. Still another factor 
seems to be the feeling that by having granted one interview, the indi¬ 
vidual “has done his part” and hence the project should approach new 
people for additional interviews. This view is expressed frequently by 
busy, high-income people and not unlikely may be used as a rationaliza¬ 
tion for unwillingness to devote any further time to the study or to voice 
one or both of the aforementioned suspicions. Yet a fourth factor is the 
reaction by some that this study is not “helping” him, so why continue 
to participate? 

To maintain panel rapport in such instances, two things arc clearly 
needed. One is the transmittal to the panel member of continual as¬ 
surances of the study’s authenticity, particularly between the first and the 
second waves. Printed reports and photostats of newspaper or magazine 
articles about the project seem to be the most cfTectivc means of doing so, 
though rigorous tests on this subject remain to be conducted. 

Second, the panel member must be given a clear explanation why 
his continuing participation is e.sscntial and why his next door neighbor 
cannot be substituted for him. This can be combined with an explana¬ 
tion of the manner in which the results of such a study could “help” 
him and why participation should be continued. Here again reports and 
photostats of articles can be of major value. 

In closing this part it should bo noted that panel participation often 
has positive influence in itself. As noted in Chapter III a number of 
panel members who originally cooperated with much r(ductance boc'.ame 
increasingly cooperative on succeeding waves. A start has been made in 
this study in investigating why these chang(\s took places and how such 
information may be used to advantage in dealing with respondemts who 
seem to be shifting in the other direction. 

Use of Records 

If accurate data arc to be obtained on a pantfl operation, particularly 
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perhaps on short-run changes^ the use of memory as a source for figures 
has to be minimized. Efforts to do so by influencing people to consult 
records offer considerable promise, particularly with regard to such 
volatile holdings as installment credit, checking accounts, and savings 
accounts. Even for more stable holdings, such as mortgages and life 
insurance, information tends to be much more complete and accurate if 
taken from records than from memory, and the results of this study point 
to the feasibility of such an approach. 

To motivate people to consult records, they have to be convinced 
first of the value of the study, and second, of the need to consult records 
instead of trying to recall the figures from memory. The latter is at times 
not easy to accomplish, as people are prone to feel that they know the 
figures adequately from memory, particularly when the records do not 
happen to be readily accessible. Success in countering this attitude has 
been obtained by requesting exact figures to the nearest cent and refer¬ 
ring to the extent that even a small error can be magnified when sample 
data are blown up many times. 

When records are not immediately accessible, the sample member has 
to be induced to consult them and arrangements have to be made for 
picking up this information, which can often be done by phone. To 
motivate the person to consult the records in the first instance, however, 
is often a difficult problem, even among those who are otherwise fully 
cooperative. It is a matter not only of gaining their confidence and con¬ 
vincing them of the need for such a step, but of overcoming their in¬ 
herent inertia and getting them to spend the time to obtain the records. 

Selecting a Proper Approach 

The results of this study indicate that a flexible approach does tend 
to bring about greater cooperation than would otherwise be obtained. 
This follows partly from the inherent differences among people, a factor 
that is compounded by savings and income differences, so that questions 
that are pertinent to some people are meaningless, and hence somewhat 
irritating, to other people. It also follows partly from the different ways 
in which people’s minds work, so that a sequence of questions which 
seems clear to one person may conflict with another’s line of thought. 

The objective therefore has to be to fit the questionnaire as much as 
feasible to the financial circumstances and line of thinking of the indi¬ 
vidual. This gives rise to a paradox: on the one hand such a custom- 
fitted approach is most desirable on the initial interviews, yet it is at 
that time that the least is known about the individual. 

The use of background interviews represents an attempt of this study 
to resolve the paradox. These interviews possess the advantage of ascer- 
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taining family characteristics and saving habits while at the same time 
establishing rapport with the family. On the other hand such interviews 
contribute materially to the over-all cost of the operation and, it can be 
argued, may not be fully successful because they are themselves highly 
structured, thereby forcing the respondent into a particular frame of 
reference. A more damaging comment is perhaps that only a small part 
of the information collected in these background interviews was used in 
allocating panel members among different questionnaire approaches in 
the panel operation. 

It seems clear, therefore, that background interviews do not provide 
the ideal answer to devising more or less individualized approaches to 
panel members and that further experimentation is needed. One form 
such experimentation might take is to use an unstructured questionnaire, 
thereby giving the interviewer essentially a free hand in the conduct of 
the interview, simply requiring that certain information be obtained 
before the interview is completed. With such an approach it is doubtful 
if a separate background interview is necessary at all, besides permitting 
the interview itself to be conducted on a far more individualized basis 
than would be possible with any feasible combination of structured 
questionnaires. At the same time later experimentation with this ap¬ 
proach indicates that it raises certain other problems, not the least of 
which is the selection and training of interviewers able to use this tech¬ 
nique and obtain all the information required. 

Panel Questionnaire Construction 

Though this is not the place to discuss questionnaire design in any 
detail, one aspect of the manner in which this problem interacts with 
the requirements of a savings panel operation deserves emphasis. A basic 
objective of the latter is to obtain continuing data on the clistrihutiou of 
assets and debts among consumer units, pref(U'al-)ly on a short-Uirm basis 
such as every three months. Ideally such data would be obtainc^d by 
asking the panel member every time for a listing of his ass(^ts and debts. 
In practice, however, this is not feasible for the re])eliliv(i natuni of such 
questions irritates most pt-ople and j)articularly those with complex 
financial afl'airs. To press for a coinpkitc listing (^very linwi is to risk 
losing especially th(i panel members ])oss('ssing tnost of tlu^ savings. 

A compromise is clearly rcc|uircd between this inflexible’:, pr<‘.sumably 
least-biased, approach to data collection and tins realiti<*s of the inte^r- 
viewing situation. The procedure aitemiHed in this study was to r(^(|ucst 
periodically changes in holdings rather than a complete listing. With 
most panel members this appi'oach appeared to producu^ gt>od n^sults, 
but the extent to which inaccurate or incomplete data arc obtaimxl as a 
result remains to be investigated. 
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Rather surprisingly a few people who had been providing complete 
listings were irritated on being requested for changes, on the ground that 
it was easier for them to supply a listing than to start computing amounts 
of change. It is evident, therefore, that here too a flexible approach is 
required. 

Checking Accuracy and Completeness of Reports 

The nature of the panel operation permits various internal consistency 
checks to be made. These checks are necessary, but not sufficient to 
ensure accuracy of reporting, and provide little information on the com¬ 
pleteness of the reports. In the latter respect interviewer reports are 
probably more reliable, supplemented by observation on the extent of use 
of records. The fact remains, however, that it would be most desirable 
to have more reliable checks on the accuracy and completeness of the 
reports, since with even the most cooperative panel members memory 
errors always have to be considered. Though evidence on this subject is 
fragmentary, there is little doubt that reporting errors are far more 
important than errors of sampling and that these reporting errors may 
well constitute the primary source of error in survey estimates. 

Hence a system for evaluating the probable extent of these errors in 
individual reports is badly needed. Such a system would incorporate 
whatever internal consistency checks may be feasible together with certain 
external data on the individual’s financial characteristics or related items. 
The nature of these data would depend on what is available that may be 
related to accuracy and completeness of reports. Ideally data on financial 
holdings would be preferred. Thus in some states car and mortgage debt 
are a matter of public record. Other data may be obtained from different 
sources. These data might well be supplemented by various per¬ 
sonality tests designed to measure characteristics which may be related 
to a propensity toward inaccurate reporting, such as meticulousness or 
forgetfulness.^^ 

Research on this problem is as yet only beginning and a great deal 
needs to be done before a workable means of evaluating the accuracy 
and completeness of reports is developed. Such a system would provide 
a major contribution to the improvement of financial data obtained by 
consumer surveys. 

Panel Representativeness 

As with any other panel three sources of nonrepresentation arise in a 
savings panel operation — nonresponse (initially), panel mortality in 
succeeding waves, and conditioning effects. A great deal of work has 

Tests of this kind may also prove useful in explaining consumer saving 
behavior. 
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been done on the first, since that problem arises in any survey operation, 
whereas relatively little work has been done on the eflfect on representa¬ 
tiveness of panel mortality or of panel conditioning.As a result of the 
studies on nonresponse, various techniques have been developed for 
measuring and offsetting nonresponse bias. About the only general find¬ 
ing that has resulted from this work, however, is that nonresponse bias is 
so pervasive in its occurrence that it is best to investigate for its presence 
in each survey, especially if the survey contains new elements possibly 
bearing on nonresponse, such as subject matter and data-collection 
methods. 

Since this nonresponse problem has an influence on the present type 
of study, it merits extensive examination. This is particularly so because 
of the implications the outcome of such study would have on the feasi¬ 
bility of collecting consumer financial data by surveys. Thus if differences 
between the financial behavior characteristics of the nonrespondents and 
of the respondents are found to be negligible for practical purposes, not 
only would this general approach receive much support but consideration 
could be given to devoting less time and effort to picking up sample mem¬ 
bers ‘“at the margin” — those reached only after numerous visits — 
thereby bringing about appreciable cost reductions. On the otlicr hand if 
substantial differences are found between respondents and nonres])ondcnts, 
efforts would have to be made to secure more nonres])ond(‘nts and/or to 
develop means for offsetting this bias. Either way a major source of bias 
would be dealt with and, one hopes, eliminated. 

The same statements apply to the evaluation of the eflect of panel 
mortality. In this case the problem becomes more complex ])ecause of 
the danger that the time factor may bring about a bias in any wave that 
did not previously exist. Hence continual comparisons are needed of 
the characteristics of people who drop out of the panel with those of the 
remaining panel members. In one sense this is more difficult b(T-ause Ihe 
sample sizes are generally very small, but on the other hand ample data 
arc usually available on the drop-outs from tlu^ pnwious intervic'ws. 

By panel conditioning wo refer to the extent to which ])eopI(^\s be¬ 
havior or attitudes arc altered as a result of particij)ation in a ])anel 
operation. Like panel mortality the conditioning eflect needs continuous 
investigation, for if it exists its effects are likely to inertase with time. 
Evidence on its existence api)cars to be conflicting/'^ and again separate 
investigation is needed for each diflerent panel oi)eration. With the: 
present type of study it is the writer’s hunch that such conditioning bias 

See Robert Ferber and H. G. Wales, A Basic Bihlioiiraphy on Marketing 
Research (American Marketing Association, 1956), Sections 10,7 and 10.9. 

Sections 10.9.02, 10.9.04, and 10.9.07. 
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as exists will pertain to the distribution of savings rather than to the 
allocation of incoming funds between spending and saving. 

There is also another form of panel conditioning which, though 
logically a sampling problem, deserves mention here. This is the tend¬ 
ency of a panel to become atypical of the population from which it was 
selected because of dynamic changes in the latter not reflected in the 
panel itself. Being selected in a certain base period, the panel can reflect 
only to a limited extent changes in the population such as family forma¬ 
tion and migration. Partly for this reason, in planning a long-run panel 
operation consideration has to be given to rotation of panel members 
and, particularly, to the optimum number of waves (or length of time) 
that any consumer unit should be included in such an operation. 

Combination of Data 

Even with the most effective means of motivation there is little doubt 
that holdings will be reported with varying degrees of accuracy, that an 
occasional interview will be missed, and that some panel members will 
cooperate only to the extent of reporting changes in holdings but not 
totals. As noted in Chapter IV, if estimates of savings distributions or 
changes in distributions are to be obtained, decision-rules are required of 
the extent to which data are to be combined with each other and esti¬ 
mates inserted for missing data. 

The theoretical basis for deriving such decision-rules is relatively 
simple and was outlined in Chapter IV, To put these rules into practice, 
however, will require considerable work particularly on experimentation 
with alternative means of combination and the estimation of variances. 
The results of this work would not only enable more realistic estimates of 
error variances to be made, but would also provide important guides for 
field operations. 

Thus if reports of only changes in holdings cannot usefully be com¬ 
bined with the other panel member reports, most such panel members 
are best dropped from the panel and efforts directed toward recruiting 
additional panel members who will supply information on total holdings. 
The same holds for reports possessing less than a certain predetermined 
reliability. In both such instances it would seem best to retain only panel 
members from these groups who can reasonably be expected to report 
more accurately or fully as time goes on. At the same time dropping such 
panel members has to be accompanied by an evaluation of possible biases 
in the estimates resulting from inability to obtain reports from these 
people. 

Interviewer Morale and Supervision 

Maintenance of interviewer morale is important in a personal inter- 
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view survey, but the problem takes on additional dimensions in the 
present case because of the time factor and because of the repetitive 
nature of the questionnaires used in each wave. Being only human, 
interviewers tend to get bored and somewhat irritated at being re¬ 
quested to ask for the same data time after time and hence are increas¬ 
ingly likely to gloss over these questions and concentrate on such atti- 
tudinal questions as may have been inserted to relieve the continual 
requests for facts and figures. Any such tendency can affect seriously the 
reliability of the reported holdings, for it is a well-known fact that re¬ 
spondents are not likely to give too much attention to questions which the 
interviewers treat in an offhand manner, if not disparagingly. 

Special attention therefore has to be given to interviewer relations in 
this type of panel operation. At the outset the interviewers have to 
understand and be able to explain why it is so important for them to 
secure accurate and complete data on financial holdings. By the same 
token they have to understand and be able to explain why up-to-date 
information of the same type is required at every interview. 

With the interviewers as with the panel members, it seems highly 
desirable to supply them with periodic reports on project results and 
particularly any material indicating the use to which the financial data 
can be put. Such printed matter is also well supplemented with briefing 
and discussion sessions. The experience with this study indicates that 
one session before each wave and one at the end may be a good policy. 
The session at the end can also serve as a means of collecting inter¬ 
viewer impressions of the strengths and weaknesses of the questionnaire 
just used, thereby serving as one basis for improving the next wave’s 
questionnaire. 

Cost 

It is difficult to assess the representativeness of the field costs experi¬ 
enced in this study. Panel operations based on probability sampling arc 
rare, and such operations conducted by personal interview ovmi more 
unusual, so that comparative data arc hard to find. To judge by the 
experiences of roughly comparable one-time ])rohabilily surveys with 
interviews of about the same length, the costs encountered in this stiuly 
arc not out of line. The ])roject-intcrvicw(ir costs of $26 jxir comj)Iclccl 
initial interview and $13 i)er completed subsequent iulervi<iw appear 
quite reasonable on this basis. 

Even considering these projcct-intcrvicwtjr cr)St figures, however, it is 
clear that the cost of such a panel operation mounts rapidly. Thus using 
the project staff figures and assuming rotation of one-sixth of the ])anel 
members each wave (quarter), the field costs of such a paiud ojx'ratiou 
arc in the neighborhood of $60,000 per 1,000 panel members per year. 
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True, this figure probably represents at least half of tlie total cost of such 
an operation even on this scale, analytical and clerical costs generally 
declining relative to field costs as the scope of the operation is increased. 
Nevertheless means of reducing field costs would certainly be welcome. 

Two approaches in particular merit serious consideration. One ap¬ 
proach is to alter the present procedure for compensating interviewers, 
which at present is by the hour, portal-to-portal, plus additional expenses. 
By far the most interviewing expenses are incurred in travel time and 
travel expense. Moreover nearly as much is paid out for such travel 
when no interviews are obtained (principally noncontacts) as when inter¬ 
views are obtained. In attempting to pick up noncontacts, interviewers 
are free to call back at their discretion, and there are indications from 
this and later operations that this discretion may not always be exercised 
in the best interests of the project. 

Clustering reduces the magnitude of the problem somewhat but not 
appreciably. More promising would seem to be a rigid system to control 
interviewer trips relating not only to number of calls but to time and 
day of call as well. Most promising of all, however, may well be a 
system of compensating interviewers by the completed interview, supple¬ 
mented by hourly payments for those interviewers assigned to pick up 
sample members refusing the first interviewer. This eliminates any in¬ 
centive to make callbacks at injudicious times and the rate per interview 
can be set high enough — say, $12 per completed initial interview — to 
give interviewers an incentive to get as many completed interviews as 
possible. On the other hand, there may be some tendency to avoid 
“potential” refusals, which would have to be investigated. 

A second approach is potentially the most effective, namely, through 
the conversion of as many panel members as possible to reporting by 
mail. In the present study only a few panel members reported by mail 
and the response rate was, as noted in Chapter III, much lower than by 
personal interview. Nevertheless the cost reduction potential is such that 
this approach merits extensive study. In particular it would seem worth¬ 
while to experiment with sending all established panel members mail 
questionnaires after the second or third wave, using appeals based per¬ 
haps on the greater convenience of mail questionnaires for them. Those 
not replying would then be contacted in person. 

Such experiments should produce techniques for predicting what types 
of people are most likely to reply by mail. If an appreciable proportion 
of a panel can be induced to supply reliable data by mail, substantial 
cost reductions are possible. 

Reducing the frequency of interviews and altering the size and format 
of the questionnaire are possible alternative means of cost reduction, the 
former in particular. Here other considerations may be more important. 
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If quarterly changes in savings cannot be obtained with sufficient 
reliability for a predetermined scope of operations, less frequent contact 
may well be preferable irrespective of the cost factor. 

Concluding Remarks 

As a means of collecting financial data, consumer panel techniques 
are seen to possess major advantages relative to the usual one-time 
survey, but are also not without disadvantages. In the former sense 
consumer panels provide a means of tracing changes in consumer finan¬ 
cial holdings over time and relating these changes to changes in family 
circumstances. At the same time not only arc more data obtained per¬ 
tinent to the saving behavior of the consumer unit, but there is reason 
to believe that these data are more accurate than those obtained in a 
single interview, particularly if adjustments can be made in prior esti¬ 
mates as more complete reports are obtained. 

On the other side of the ledger a panel operation is much more 
expensive than a one-time interview study covering the same numb(T of 
people — though it is less expensive in proportion to the amount of data 
obtained. More serious is the problem of inducing people to participate 
in such an undertaking and to continue participating beyond just one or 
two interviews. Securing cooperation is a problem which is not of course 
distinctive to a panel operation but nonresponse docs increase with time, 
albeit at a decreasing rate, and the danger of bins is th(T(‘forc greiiliT. 
To the extent that appreciable biases exist as a result of the panel opera¬ 
tion, this technique is at a disadvantage insofar as deriving population 
estimates are concerned unless correction factors for tins bias can be 
obtained. In cither event, however, panels posst‘SS unicjiu^ value, as 
analytical tools for tracing dynamic changes in consumer behavior. 

Though the panel technique offers considerable ])roinis(' for data 
estimation, and may be the only means of doing so for cTulain types of 
data, the possibility of using other methods in conjunction with it cannot 
be ignored. Thus in many ways scicuring data from fmaiudal institutions 
complements the consumer panel technique, j)roviding not only addi¬ 
tional data but a means of improving the accuracy of sampI(vd(U'ivcd 
estimates. It is thtTcforc not at all unlikely that the most (‘fficituil systxmi 
of collecting statistics on consurntT financial behavior will turn out to 
a combination of these two ai)proachcs,^'* 

^'‘A similar conjtxturc has been voiced by the Federal Res<‘rve Board (Con¬ 
sultant (Committee on Savings Statistics headed by Raymond Goldsmith [Report 
of the Consultant CJoinmittec on Savings Statislies, StatLUics of Savitif^ (U.S, 
Federal Reserve Board: July, 1955), pp* 61-64], and by George Katona, *l^Vdrral 
Reserve Board Committee Reports on Consumer Expectations and Savings 
Statistics/’ The Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol, No. 1 (February, 
1957), p. 45. 
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SAMPLE DESIGN FOR THE CHICAGO SAVINGS PANEL 


A two-stage stratified disproportionate design was used. Stratifica¬ 
tion was by census tracts, using the 1950 Census Tracts volume for the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area. The following strata were set up: 

1. Tracts with 20% or more families earning over $10, 000 in 1949. 

2. Tracts with 10-20% of families earning over $10,000 in 1949. 

3. Tracts with less than 10% of families earning over $10, 000 in 
1949. 

From each stratum 20 tracts were selected with probability propor¬ 
tionate to size (number of families), and five names and addresses were 
chosen with equal probability from each sample tract. 

Sample Member Selection 

The selection of the individual sample members was turned over to 
the Market Research Corporation of America (MRCA). Following are 
the instructions used by the MRCA staff in selecting the sample families; 

Research Department Duties 

1. Divide the selected tracts into two groups depending on the 
following localities: 

a. Those falling in areas for which we have voter registra¬ 
tion lists by street address. 

b. Those falling in areas in which we have either city 
directory data or telephone book data by street address. 

2. In voter list areas: 

a. List all the precincts by number which fall in the selected 
census tracts. 

b. Select five precincts within each tract with equal probabil¬ 
ities (precincts contain approximately the same number of 
registered voters). 

c. In each selected precinct select one column of voters at 
random. 

d. In each selected column select one name at random. Call 
this name the beginning address. 

e. Count down ten registered households (not voters) and 
designate the tenth voting household as the ending address. 
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f. In the event that the beginning address is located near the 
end of the street, continue counting on the next street to ob¬ 
tain the ending address. Similarly if the beginning address 
falls at the end of a column continue in the next column. If 
one of the addresses falls on an RFD route, omit that route 
from the interviewing, but indicate the name of the route 
and the number of voting households located on it. Finally 
if names of voters are listed alphabetically by precinct 
rather than by street address, search through the list for 
the next ten consecutive addresses and treat them as the 
above selections. 

3, Census tracts falling in areas with city directories or telephone 
books (which also are included in block city statistics): 

a. Select five blocks in each tract with P.P. S. 

b. Locate selected blocks on tract maps or city maps. List 
the street boundaries of selected streets and assign each 
boundary a crude measure of size depending on the ex¬ 
pected number of DtJ*s. Assign a random number between 
one and the number of street boundaries without replace¬ 
ment to each street. 

c. Consult city directories or telephone books to find the 
names of householders on the first selected street boundary. 
If there are none, try the second, etc. Select from this 
list of names at random one name and address to be in¬ 
cluded in the sample. 

d. Select two of the five addresses in each of the following six 
tracts for special treatment. This treatment would be as 
follows: 

1) Count down ten households. 

Z) List the ending address of the tenth household. 

3) In the event of street discontinuity count the number of 
households to the end of the street and begin again on 
the next street and continue until a total of ten house¬ 
holds is reached. 

The six tracts are: 


41 

Tract 415 

73 

761 

124 

619 


4. Census tracts in Chicago Heights and Elmwood Park: For these 
tracts precinct data are available, but maps showing precinct 
boundaries are not. The following procedures will have to be 
followed: 
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a. Select at raadom ten precincts m each of the two cities 
which fall in the designated census tracts. Since there 
are four tracts in the area, it is likely we will have to 
select 40 precincts in order to locate the ten in the correct 
tract. 

b. Select names and addresses within each selected precinct 
in the same manner as specified in Part 3 above. 

B. Field Department Duties 

1. For each of the following street segments obtain a complete fine 
listing, or enumeration, of all of the dwelling units contained be¬ 
tween the beginning and up to, but not including, the ending 
address* 

Segment # Beginning Address Ending Address Place 
.... to be specified later. . . . 

2. Count the total number of dwelling units between these addresses 
as actually found in the field. 

3. With the use of random tables which will be provided especially 
for this job, select one dwelling unit to be included in the sample 
for each segment. 

4. For this selected dwelling unit find the name of the head of the 
household living in the dwelling unit. If possible both the first 
and last names should be obtained. Be as inconspicuous about 
obtaining the name as possible by finding it on the mailbox or 
asking a neighbor. If possible do not contact the people living 
in the dwelling unit at all for we do not want to bother them at 
this point. If it is not possible to obtain the name without con¬ 
tacting the householders, invent some pretext for the contact 
and do not use the MRCA identification if it can be avoided. 

More importantly never associate this field endeavor with the 
Consumer Savings Project. 
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APPENDIX B 

ADVANCE LETTER TO SAMPLE FAMILY 


Dear : 

The University of Illinois, in cooperation with various nonprofit research 
organizations, is doing exploratory work on how people handle their 
finances. This work is basic to gaining a better understanding of the 
nature of our economic system. 

A major aspect of this work is a survey of several hundred families in the 
Chicago Metropolitan area. The families to be interviewed have been se¬ 
lected from the entire population in such a way that they provide an accu¬ 
rate cross-section. 

Your name is included among those to be interviewed. Because your name 
has been selected in this manner. It is most important to secure your co¬ 
operation in this study. The information you provide is strictly confiden¬ 
tial, is for research purposes only, and you can be sure that your replies 
will not be used in any other way. 

Within a few days, Mrs._will call on you to arrange for an 

interview with your family on this subject. We would appreciate any assis¬ 
tance you could give her in providing the information requested. 

If you have any questions about this study, don’t hesitate to get in touch with 
me. 


Sincerely yours, 


RFilh 


Robert Ferber 
Project Director 
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BACKGROUND QUESTIONNAIRE 

Uni-versity of Illinois 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research 

SURVEY OF CONSUMER MDNEY MANAGEMENT 


Sampling Unit_ Interviewer 


1. *’Have you at any time during the past year made up a written budget or expendi¬ 
ture plans of aiy kind—that is, a list of the amounts of money you thought you would 
spend on food, clothing and the different things you buy^*' 

1_Yes 2_^No' 

it 

(If “NO”) i. “Did anyone else prepare a written budget for your household?” 

1 Y es 2 N o 

(If “YES") “Who?"_ 

ii* “Did you make plans of any type for your expenditures or did you 
not give any thou^t in advance as to how you would allocate your 
money?” 

1_Yes, did make plans 2_^No, did not give thou^t(slcip 

to Q. 2). 

(IF ‘“/IRITTEN BUDGET" OR PUNS WERE MADE); 


A* "For what type of expenditures did you (they) make this budget (these plans)? 
• •.What did you include?" (DO NOT SUGGEST ANY CATEGORIES, BUT WRITE IN R>S 
OWN WORDS)_ 



B, "How long a period of time did your budget (or plans) cover; was it (or they) 
for a year, a month, a week, or just what?" 


1_year 2_Monthly 3_Weekly h_Other; (EXPUIN)*_ 

(If the budget was revised during the year, either in length or in content, 
give details below) 
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2. “Inuring the past year did you ever set aside certain amounts of money xn ad¬ 
vance for the purchase of certain items such as a car, TV set or a house?” (CHECK 
RESPONSE BELOW AND ASK ABOUT EACH ITE.,'! LISTED.) 

1_JTes 2_^No 

4. 

A. “When did you first start this savings?” (CHECK BELOW FOR EACH ITEM) 

B. “Did you set this aside regularly, occasionally or idiat?” (CHECK BEIOW) 

C. “Was it a specific or fixed amount each time? How much?” (CHECK BELOW) 

Ask about Set aside for? When did you Regul^i-^ Specific amount? 

each item TES first start? Heg. Occ7" No Yes How much? 

- — TIT TTT To) 


1 Car 

2 TV get 

3 House/lot 

ii Pumiture or 
appliances 

5 Clothing 

6 Recreation 
or vacation 

7 Investments 

8 Insurance 

9 Charity 
X *0ther 

^ISTs_ 


± 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

£ 

$ 

£ 
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3. “With regard to your savings practices during the past year, did you (SHOW 
CARD)... 


1 _Try just to keep your spending within your income, or 

2 _Make no particular attempt to save an3rtning out of current income, but 

see idiat was left over at the end of the week (month, year), or 

3 _T'ry to keep expenditures down so that some money was left over for saving 

at the end of the week (month, year), or 

i t S et aside for savings a small part of your income in advance, as throu^ 
fixed savings plans, then spend the remainder, or 

$ N ot only set aside for savings part of your income in advance, but also 
try to have sane thing left over too, or 

6_Follow some other policy?” (EXPLAIN:)_ 


it. "Did you yourself keep a written record of your actual expenditures during any 
part of the past year?" 

1_Yes 2_No 3_pK it_RF 

A. For >diat portion of the year? 
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5. ’’Did anyone else (help) keep such a record for you (or for the household)?" 
1 _Yes 2 _No 3_DK 1_ R? 


(If "YES"); "Who?"__ ___- _ 

(Name) (Relationship) 

(If "YES" to Q. I 4 or 5): 

A. "For which of your expenditures were these records kept?" 

"In what kind of detail were they recorded—that is, was each individual 
purchase recorded separately, or were some of them grouped together, or 
what? For example, take**•••’’ (ASK FOR EA.CH rlEiJTIOlNlED) 

C. "For each of these items, how complete would you say your records are for 

the past three months? Take.for example, do your records include all 

your expenditures for,***••«*, most of them, or o^st some?" (ASK FOR EACH 
LISTED EXPENDITURE BELOW) 


B* DETAIL 0* C0MPLErepSS_ 

Sep* Grod. Total All Most Son® 
(li ill (31 (il (61 


A, 


TYPE OF EXPENDITURE 
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?• ’’What type of expenses during the past year did you pay for by:” 

A* Checic_ 

B. Money order 

C. Cash____ 

D. Other way?_ 

8. ”How did you gsneralHy get cash for cash expenses?” 


9. “During the past year (1956) did you or any other member of the household borrow 
any money or airange financing for,..?” (READ AND CHECK EACH ITEM BEIjOW) 


10. ”At the present time do you or any member of the household owe any money which 
you borrowed prior to 1956?,.. for the purpose of making.,.?” (COMPLETE EACH 
ITEM IN TABLE SILOW) 


Item Tes(year) 

Pamily 
No member 

Total amt 
borrowed 

Still owe? 
Amt To whom 

Amt and 
frequency 
of payments 

l-Home maintenance 
and impro-vements 


$ 

$ 

$ per 

2-Refinancing old 
loans 


$ 

1 

5^_per_ 

3-Pfersonal reasons 


$ 

1 

^ _per_ 

ii-Other reasons 


$ 

$ 

i _per_ 
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”Do you own your home?** 

1_Tes 2_^No (Skip to Q. 12) 

' 1 ' 

(If OWNED): ”Do you ha"re a mortgage on this property?** 

1_^les 2_^No (Skip to Q. 12) 

(If *’YES**): *‘Do you also have a second mortgage?** 
1_Tes 2_No 3_DK 


FIRST SECOND 
METGE MRTCD 


A, 

"Approximately how much is your 
mortgage at present?'*.$ 


B. 

“Is it an FHA or VA mortgage or 
neither..l^FHA 

i)m 


2) VA 

2) VI 


3) Ho 

~3) No _ 

c. 

"Do 700 make paTnents on it 
.very month?".1) lea 

l)les 


(If "NO") "How?** 



D. "How much do you pay a month 
on your mortgage?**... 


K. "Do these payments include 


insurance and property taxes as 


well as interest and principal?" 


Insurance..l) 

1) 

Property tax.2} 

2) 

Neither.... 3) 

3) 


(If it IS an income property, ask:) 

F, "What was approadmately the net 
income from it this last year 
(1956)? _ 
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12* ”Do you own aigr (other) real estate, including houses, apartment buildings, 
commercial buildings, land, etc,?" 

1_Yes 2_No (Slap to Q. 13) 

A, "\toat type of property? (LIST EACH BELOW. USE ADDITIONAL PAPER IF NECESSARY) 


1)_ 


2) 


3) 


“What is its approximate value now? § 


$ 


$ 


“Do you have a mortgage on it?" Yes No^ 


Yes 

_ No_ 

_ Yes_ 

No_ 

"YES")! 






"How frequently do you make payments on it?" 






"Approximately how much?" 

$ 


4 

1 


"Do payments include 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

^ Yes 

No 

Insurance? 



- - 

— - ■ - ■ 

— 

Taxes?" 

■ 

. 



■■■ 

"Did you rent this property out last 
year?" 






"What was (approximately) the 
net income from it this last 
year (1956)?" 

% _ 


^ _ 

$ 






13. ”Wliile WB are on the subject of 
has savings in any of the following 


Family 

member 

Govt, war or savings bonds 
on ^Aiich interest accumulates? 

Govt, bonds that pay interest 
currently“you get a check 
every six months? 

Savings accounts in banks or 
savings and loan associations? _ 

Investment share accounts in 
savings and loan associations 
accounts on idiich you receive 
interest checks every 6 months 
or year? _ 

Accounts in credit unions? __ 

Accounts in postal savings? 

Corporate or municipal bonds? 

(include toll road bonds) _ 

Debentures? 

Common or preferred stocks? 

How many publicly traded 
c ompanie s? ^ 

How many privately traded 
companies? _ 


Pension plans? 


c 
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could you tell me whether your family 


Approx. Interest or 

no. of dividends 

Check transactions received 

if in 1956 in 1956 

30 int Pep, w/divia 1^ere deposited?' 


1 _No 

2 Yes xm 




XXX 
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lli, *'VIhat transfers of funds have you made from one of these forms of savings 
or investiuent to another duiung the past year?” 

_ Trom _ To_ _ Purpose 


No transfers__ 

15. ”At the present time is anyone indebted personally to you or any member 
of your household’” 

1_fes 2^ _^No 3_PK h _^RF 

”Is this some household member, other relative, a friend or anyone else?*.. 
Approximately how much do they owe you?” 

Relationship Approx, amount 


16. "At the present time do you own any life insurance? Any other member of 

the household?" 1 Y es. insurance 2_fes, other insurance 3_ 

k ~D K 

A. "Do you know which are term insurance, which are endowment policies and 
which are ordinary life?” 

1 . T erm 2 E ndowment 3_Ordinary life i|_^Don’t know 

B. "Total number of policies?” 

C. "Number of each type,,.Group?” 

....Individual?” 

D. "Total face value of all policies?" ^ 

E. "Did you receive dividends on ar^ of them this last year? 

1 Y es 2_^No 

%at'^do you do with the dividends?" 

1 _Accumulate 

2 D educt from premium 

3 _^Cash 

_pother (EXI^UIN):_ 
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17. "How often during the past year have you checked ud on tne..." (ASK ONLY WHERE 

APPLICABLE-SEE Q. 13) 

•••value of your savings accounts?_ 

balance of your brokerage aeco\mt? 
value of your mortgage or real estate holdings? 
value of your stock and bond holdings? 
balance of the mortgage(s) on your house? 
cash value of your life insurance policies? 

balance of other debts you owe?_ 

cash value of annuities?_ 

18. “Now we would like to ask a few questions about the different sources of income 
you may have..." 

A. "What type(s) of work do you do?" 

Occupation__ 

Describe work 

Firm_^_-- 

Kind of business (industry) 


_ WHERE PAID? _ 

JSiled 

_ HOW PAID? to Frequency 

Other At Mailed chkg. Other of Day 

Name of Firm Ck Cash (EXPIALN) work home acct. (EXPLAIN) payment paid 


B. "Do you have any other oobs now at -idach you earn a wage or salary? 
Have you had any other job at any other time this year? This would 
include part-time jobs and Christmas or seasonal jobs." 

1_^Yes 2_^No (Skip to Q. 19) 


(If "YES", complete one row in preceding table for each such job.) 
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19• ’’Are you at present an owner or part-owner of any business?" 

1 Y es, type of business_ _ 2 N o (Skip to Q. 20) 

A. "Are you sole owner or is it a partnership or what?" 

1_^Sole owner 2_Partnership 3_Other (EXPLAIN) 

B, (If not a partnership) "Is it incorporated or unincorporated?" 

1_Incorporated 2_Unincorporated 

C, "Do you receive a salary at regular intervals, or only occasionally, or do 
you just withdraw money as you need it, have a drawing account, or what?" 

1_^gularly every_ 2_Occasional 

(times paid) 

3_^As needed (this year )__Other (EXPLAIN) 

D. "How often are you paid in this way (if irregularly, approximately how many 
tines this year)?" 


E, "Durinr the past year, did you receive any dividends or shares from your 
business?" 

1_^les 2_No 3_DK h _ 

“i^id you receive them regularly, occasionally, or vriiat?" 

1 _Hegularly --^ "How often?" 

2 O coasionally -^ "No. times in '$6?" 

3 _pother (EXPUIN);_ 

"Were these dividends paid in the form of cash, check or what?" 

1_Cash 2_^Check 3_In kind or discounts 

k _Other (EXPUIN) s_ 

"Approximately how much did you receive in dividends ffom your 

business this past year (1956)?" 

$ _ 

(If paid "IN KIND OR DISCOUNTS"): "Approximately idiat percent of this 

was paid "In kind or discounts?" 

_ % 
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20. A. (IF PAH) ANT CASH DIRECTn ON CUEHENT JOBS): 

‘*What do you do with the cash?.,..Do you..." 

1 _^Deposit it all in a personal checking account 

2 D eposit it all in a separate business account 

3 _Deposit it all elsewhere. If so, Tdxere? 

i i H old some of it for current expenses and deposit the rest. 

If so, Tdiei^e? 

5 _Hold all of it for cu3n«nt expenses 

6 _pother (EXPUIN)_ 

B. (IF PAID Bf CHECK DIRECTLY ON CUEREJT JOBS): 

*»Vftiat do you do with the check?...,Do you..." 

1_- D eposit it in a personal checking account 

2 _Deposit it in a separate business account 

3 D eposit it all else^diere. If so, where? 

ii_Cash and hold some of it for current expenses and deposit the 

rest. If so, where? 

S;_Other (EXPUIN)_ 
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21. “Ha-VB you had any other types of income this year than the salary and dividends 
m have already talked about? This would include such things as Christmas and other 
bonuses, inheritances, disability payments, pensions, trusts, annuities, gifts, 


prizes, etc." 


Type of Income 


WffiRE PAID? 
flailed 

HOW PAID? to 

6ther " At Mailed chkg. Other 

Source Ck Cash (EXPLAIN) work home acct. (EXPLAIN) 


Preq. 

of 




22. "We would like to know something about the ways in which you handiedyour income 
and finances this past year. Pirst of all, did you handle your income receipts 
yourself, did some other member of the family handle then, or did you have an accountant, 
lawyer, bank or some other outside agency or person handle them for you? ....Any 
other way?" 

1 A ll by self or family member (Skip to Q. 23) 

2 _Any by outside agency or person 

A. "Who is that? Anyone else? (LIST BELOW) 

B. "Exactly what aspects of your income or finances are handled by.... 

(ASK ABOUT EACH LISTED BELOW) 

Agency or person handling Parts of income/finances handled 


C. "What arrangements do you have for paying your bills and for getting 
cash from..." 


D« "How often do you get financial statements, if any, from...?" 


(If ANY) "What exactly do these statements show?' 
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"During the past year have you received the help of anyone in*.*" 

Yes No \foat kind of help? Source of aid 

A* preparing income tax 
returns? 


B* making stock transactions? 

C. other financial matters 
(LIST) 


“During the past year did you keep any records of the money you or your family 
received? This would include check stubs and other statements." 

1_Yes 2_^Mo 3_^DK k _RF 

4 . 

A. "What sorts of records did you keep?"_ 


B. "Did you classify the amounts by source of income, or did you add them 
together in one total, or -idiat?" 


C. 


"How frequently did you bring them up-to-date?" 
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27. "During the past year, did any of these persons (ABOVE) have any income from any 
source besides from their work?" (CHECK EACH PERSON ABOVE) 

1_Yes 2_^No 3_DK 


(FOR EACH PERSON WHO WORKED OR HAD BECOME — LIST PERSON BELOW AND ASK); 

How paid? Where paid? 

Source or ~ -g ^ © Ft*equency 

Persons type of « _§ Other g § Other of 

with income income(s) ^ ^ (EXPIAIN) ^ ® (EXPLAIN) payment pay day 


28* "To what extent do the family members (or household members) combine their in¬ 
come with yours? Do any of them pay some share of their room and board? If so, 
Tdiat share?" "Anything else?" 

1_Yes, some do (CHECK BELOW) 2_No, None do (Skip to Q. 30) 

_ CONTOIBUTED? _ 

Room Board Other What Share? 

Persons Contributing Y N Y N (EXPUIN) (EXPLAIN) 


29* "Which of the family (household) members, if any, receive fixed allowances, and 
which just ask for, or take, money when they need some? Are there any -vhich get 
money in other ways?" so, EXPLAIN) 

Fixed Allowance 

Does he (she) _ As needed Other ways 

Member Freq. retain surplus? About how frequently? (EXPLAIN) 
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30* “Who pays the bills and furnishes spending money to the other family members?" 
MORE TiM ONE MEMBER, EXPUIN WHO DOES WHAT) 


31* “Altogether, how many different checking accounts (e.g*, at banks) do you have 
among all the members of your household?**."Who has these?" 


(Number) 


32. "If someone were to ask how we could best obtain continuous, accurate information 
on the savings of families like yours, say on a monthly or quarterly basis, what would 
you suggest?" (IF HELPFUL OR NEEDED, BRIEFLY EXPUIN THE SCOPE OF THE POSSIBLE FUTURE 
PROJECT) 


33, "Could you give me some idea of the range in which you expect your family’s 
total income to fall for this year (1956)?" (RECORD BELOW) 

3ii. **What about the total present (market) value of your liquid (or negotiable) 
assets — that is, cash, money in banks and savings accounts, stocks and bonds, land 
and real estate holdings and cash value of your insurance policies?*' 

Income Assets 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 - 2,999 _ _ 

3,000 - lt,999 __ 

5,000 - 9,999 _ 

10,000 - lh,999 _ _ 

15,000 - 2U,999 _ _ 

25,000 - 49,999 _ 

50,000 - 99,999 _ 

100,000 - 499,999 _ 

500,000 and over __ 
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35* “Can 70 U tell me what you include in each of these estimates?” (If not clear*) 

_ INCOME _ _ ASSETS _ 

J^teia Amount (or %) Item Amount (or 


36 * TERMINATION ; At this point, terminate the formal interview, thank the respondent, 
offer him the gift if this appears advisable (and obtain his selection), but before 
you leave query him in an informal manner as to his willingness to take part in a 
follow-up study if one is made. This may be asked as follows; 

"One of the principal objectives of this project is to see how well the gap in 
our knowledge of people's savings in our economy can be filled by surveys with the 
least irritation to the people themselves* We should veiy much like to have your 
continued help in this respect, and unless you have any objection, I should like to 
return periodically for a idiile so that you can give us yoia* reactions to these methods. 
These later visits will be very much shorter, as they will be concerned only with 
savings practices, and probably will be no longer than a half hour each." 

COMMENTS_ 


NAME 


INTERVIEWER 


ADDRESS 


DATE 


12 / 18/56 
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APPENDIX D 

INTERVIEW INSTRUCTIONS-BACKGROUND INTERVIEW 
University of Illinois 


Consuzner Savings Project 
HISTRUCTIOIJS FOH CHICAGO A?5A SURVEY 


General ITotes 


Purpose 


Hie purpose of this survey is to find out hop; families go at out 
saving and spending their money, and the various sources from which differ¬ 
ent types of families receive income and other money for spending. 

Such information is essential to gaining a better understanding of 
the natic 2 i*s economy. Savings is one of the key elements in our economy- 
on tne one hand providing consumers with a cushion on which to fall back in 
old age, emergencies, etc.; and on the other hand serving as the source of 
investment funds for business enterprise* Little is knovjn about how differ¬ 
ent types of people go about saving money, the actual mechanics of the 
process, the income sources from which savings come, and of how savings of 
different types of families are influenced by business fluctuations, (The 
same is true of debt, which is in effect negative savings.) 

Such information is also essential for setting up accurate procedures 
for estimating savings. At the present time estimates of savings by types 
of families are highly unreliable and constitute one of the main gaps in our 
economic knofv;ledge. If accurate estimates of savings by types of families 
could be obtained on a continuing basis and related to business fluctuations, 
this gap v;ould not only be filled but an important nev/ set of statistics 
would be available for controlling business fluctuations and facilitating 
the alleviation of hardship when business conditions turn down. 

Another objective of this particular interview is to obtain the 
necessary information and cooperation for setting up this and other families 
as part of a continuing panel operation for reporting current income and 
savings. Mention of this aspect of the survey will be postponed until the 
interview is nearly completed. 


Sponsors and the Use of Sponsor Names 


This project is under the active direction of a number of social 
scientists and of various distinguished organizations, all nonprofit. The 
primary sponsor is Consumer Behavior, Incorporated, It is a non-profit, 
largely academic, interdisciplinary research organization devoted to the 
study of consumer behavior. An associated sponsor is the Industry Committee 
for Consumer Saving s-Expend it ire Research, a conmittee of top executives in 
industry who are also interested in facilitating research on consumer behavior. 
In addition, the University of Illinois and Hew York University are assisting 
in the operating and the administration of the project. Various other 
organizations are also involved in supporting capacities* 
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niSTRUCTIOlTS ?0R CHICAGO AREA SURVEY 


- 2 - 


Since the University of Illinois is the only sponsor of the project 
mentioned by name in Professor Ferber’s letter of introduction, it will be 
best not to mention other sponsors unless the respondent raises seme question 
about this# Jxist as it is made olear in the letter, however, that there are 
other sponsors, the interviewer should not say anything to the respondent 
which will contradict this or leave the respondent with the false impression 
that only the University of Illinois is undertaking the project. If any 
question is raised as to the names of the other sponsoring organizations, one 
■which may be mentioned is Nev: York University. (This may have some prestige 
or beneficial influence with some respondents.) Consumer Behavior, Inc. is 
the other of the sponsoring groups 'which may be conveniently mentioned and 
it may be described as above, if a description is necessary. 

Though other organizations are involved in supporting the study, it 
should never or almost never be necessary to mention any of the others by 
name. Too many names of organizations will probably confuse the respondent 
and serve no useful purpose. If he is interested in or insistent upon re¬ 
ceiving a complete list of every sponsor who has anything to do with the 
project, you may tell him that you can secure this information for him if 
he wishes it, or if he prefers, he himself may contact Professor Perber at 
the University of Illinois. 


Procedure for Setting Up Appointment with Respondent 

The respondent will receive an initial letter from the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research of the University of Illinois telling him 
about the survey, asking for his cooperation, and mentioning your name as 
the person who will be calling him shortly. It is then your responsibility 
to contact the respondent -within one week after the letter has been sent 
out and to make arrangements with the family for the xntervievf. 

(The letters sent out to respondents will be checked in the office 
to see that they are correct according to our records with regard to the 
spelling of the name, the address and the interviewer»s name. However, it 
will be a good idea for the interviewer to read over the letter carbons 
before calling the respondents to make sure that there are no important 
typographical errors or omissions. Although the letters are proof-read 
before mailing, it is always possible that same error or omission might slip 
through which would alter the meaning of some part of the letter and thus 
affeot the respondent's imdorstanding the project or his cooperation with 
it.) 


Those respondents who have telephone nianbers may be contacted by 
phone. A personal call will be necessary in those cases where there is no 
telephone, where the respondent cannot be reached by phone after repeated 
efforts, or -where the respondent’s resistance udien contacted by phone is 
such that you feel it best to call on him to discuss the matter more tho¬ 
roughly. 


Interviewers will no doubt work out their own most effective 
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approaches to the respcaadent, but one type of approach is described here 
r.hich contains some of the ingredients which should be present in any case. 
This introduction may be used as a guide by interrievrers who feel the need 
for it. The interviewer introduces himself or herself in approximately 
these words, which naturally are interspersed with remarks by the respondent; 

am calling in connection with a letter which 
you probably received a few days ago from Professor 
Ferber at the University of Illinois. I am the 
Urs. mentioned in that letter who was 

going to get in touch with you* I have called to see 
if you have any questions about the p* ojeot that I 
can help you clear up, and if you haven't any, I 
would be glad to make an appointment at your conven¬ 
ience to come over for an interview.” 

If the pertinent family members are busy when you call, offer to 
call or come to the home some other time. If the respondent wants to put 
off the interview, stress your willingness to ccane at any hour of the day or 
evening, or any day of the week (when you actually can interview) in order 
to get the interview sooner. If he seems really unwilling to modify his 
desire to put the interview off for seme time, then indicate your willingness 
to interview him at the later date, but if at all possible set up a definite 
appointment for a particular day and hour, even though this may be several 
weeks ahead. If it is impossible to pin him down to a definite time, say 
that you will call again in about two weeks (or whatever lapse of time seems 
appropriate) to make arrangements at that tine for a definite appointment. 

If the person is inclined to refuse, try to forestall him in some 
way so as to leave an opening for yourself or anotitier interviewer to make a 
future try. If he is so resistive that you feel he is about to refuse alto¬ 
gether, suggest to him that you come to his home to discuss the matter more 
fully. Whan calling on him under this arrangement, you should take \vith 
you the necessary materials for completing the interview, but do not suggest 
that the interview be done unless you first secure his agreement to take 
part at one time or anolher. Otherwise the respondent will probably feel 
that you have tricked him in saying that you were coming merely to discuss the 
situation, and will feel that you are trying to "railroad" the interview 
through. Even if you should succeed in getting this interview under such 
circumstances, it would be poor practice since it would probably damage the 
relationship with the respondent so that he would not be as willing to take 
part in future phases of the study. If you are able to convince him to 
agree to bo interviewed, then you may suggest that you have time to do the 
interview now, if this is convenient for the respondent. If it is not, of 
course, set up the nearest oonveniont future time. 

T/ilhatever the reason for calling on a respondent in person, you 
should always be supplied with the neoessary materials for completing the 
interview at the time of your first call, if that is possible. 
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Points for Securing Cooperation 

l&lce every effort to obtain cooperation, to build rapport with the 
family and to secure their trust* Remember that this is not a one-time 
interviewr, but that you will be asking for their continued cooperation. 

If the respondent does raise questions about the nature of the study, 
seems not fully satisfied by Professor Ferber’s letter, or is generally 
suspicious and negative, you may have to give explanation and reassurance 
on a number of points. Some of the topics which may have to be discussed 
to gain the respondent’s confidence and participation are dealt with below. 


Importance of the Study, In explaining the study to respondents 
and securing their cooperation, it may be necessary to re-state or explain 
somewhat more fully the importance of the study as it is described in the 
letter to the respondents, in the general notes of these instructions and in 
the informal discussion between Professor Ferber and the interviewers on 
December 10, That is, the conclusions drawn from the information obtained 
in all of these interviews will fill a gap in the knowledge of how this 
country operates financially, Nobody has this information in anything like 
a complete form now, especially as it relates to the way in which people 
save their money and how they go about the keeping of financial records. 

The general knowledge that we hope to gain through the study will be of 
great value in understanding business fluctuations and could facilitate the 
alleviation of hardship during times of financial depression. Thus it is 
of importance to people in general and to both Government and business organi¬ 
zations. 


Importance of Each Respondent, Since this is the first large-scale 
stxady attempting to i*ill exactly tfeis gap in our understanding of the nation’s 
economy, we are especially anxious that we secure the cooperation of all of 
our respondents. Because the selection of the people to be interviewed was 
done in a purely random or chance maimer, by choosing a number of neighbor¬ 
hoods to represent different levels of income, we oannot substitute a new 
respondent to take the place of any of the persons now on our list. To do 
so might alter the balance of our sample in some way or other. Thus, each 
respcsndent who refuses will simply reduce the amoxmt of information which we 
will have to base our conclusions on, thereby rendering the study somewhat 
less valuable, 

Objeotive and Confidential Nature of the Study. Stress the educational 
and research nature of the study, its social values, and that you are not 
selling anything. 

You can guarantee respondents that information supplied will be kept 
in strict confidence, as the initial letter states. Neither data nor names 
will be turned over to any government agency or business organization for 
private use. No data will be used on an individual basis. 
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nrsTRUcTioiis ?0x^ Chicago ahsa survey 
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You laight also stress the fact, if the respondent should hesitate at 
ans’.iieriag socie of the Questions, that we are asking the questions not because 
of any personal interest in that family as such, but rather because this type 
of information is needed for research and for a general knowledge of our 
economy* 


Try to get them to understand that as far as you or the project are 
concerned, we are not interested in any ethical questions of how they make 
a living, hew; they save or how their family operates. It makes no difference 
to us whether they make money on horse races or any other v;ay; we are simply 
after the factual infomation and that is all. In this regard, do not allow 
yourself to get on a personal, chummy basis with the respondent(s), as many 
people are reluctant to tell personal friends about their finances. 

Reluctant respondents, especially if they are people in business or 
of an educational level •'"hich makes it seem likely that they might be inter¬ 
ested in reading a research report, may be offered a copy of the report 
which will be made up from the data gathered from these interviev;s. Such an 
offer should overcome the doubt of some respondents as to the use that will 
be made of the information that they give. (See section on Forms and Records 
as to how to record the necessary informauion m those cases where a res¬ 
pondent wishes to receive the research report on the project*) 

The Gift As an Inducement . If you have difficulty in securing the 
family*s^coiis'ent for -fche interview, you can try mentioning the existence of 
gifts, tut it is best not to mention what they are and it is also best not 
to exaggerate the dollar value of the gift. In the majority of cases, 
hc3”irever, it will not be necessary or wise to use the gift as a means of 
"selling" the family on cooperating. The social and non-profit angles, 
and the idemiities of the sponsoring institutions (particularly Illinois and 
Kex; York University) are likely to be far more effective. 


Credentials 


The letter (or card) of identification from Professor Farber, 
accrediting each interviewer as a legitimate representative of tlie survey, 
should be carried whenever you go to contact the respondent in person or to 
do an interview. Probably it will not be necessary to show this card (or 
letter) in the vast majority of cases* 

Your carbon copy of the latter sent to that particular respondent 
by Professor Ferber should also be carried with you when contacting a res¬ 
pondent in person. Either the identifying card or letter or the copy of 
the respondent's letter can serve the purpose of credentials if the respondent 
raises some question as to whether you have a right to be doing this survey 
or as to vhether you are the person mentioned in the letter. Both should 
be carried even though neither will be used in most contacts* 
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Gift 


Cooperating families can be offered their choice of either one sub¬ 
scription to a popular magazine or a choice of one of several pieces of 
merchandise (pictures of which you will have with you when you make the 
interview) in partial reward for their cooperation. This is a gift, and it 
should be made clear that it is offered not as payment for time given to 
the interview but rather as a small token of appreciation for their coopera¬ 
tion. 


The offering of a gift is not mandatory. If you have any feeling 
that such an offer might boomerang, eeg,, make the respondent feel this is 
all some commercial "gimmick,” do not offer any gift. This is a matter on 
which you will have to use your judgment. Even at low incomes people will 
be encountered, as was the case on the pretest, who were completely enthu¬ 
siastic at the prospect of participating in such a project "for the sake of 
science," and who were actually irritated to be offered merchandise at the 
end. 


It will be left to your discretion whether or not to mention the 
gift at the beginning of the interview, if at all, and whether to say what 
it is (and also wdiether to offer it after the interview with the family head 
has been completed or after the last working family member has been inter¬ 
viewed), If possible, mention might be postponed until the end of the inter¬ 
view, partly as a means of ending -the interview on a pleasant note and 
partly as a means of inducing them to consent to panel membership, 7;‘hether 
or not you mention the gift at the beginning of the interview, in no case 
should you let them choose which gift they want until the interview has been 
completed. If completed interviews are not obtained, the gift should not 
ordinarily be offered. 

The problem of mentioning sponsor names may come up particularly in 
oonnection with the giving of the gift. Usually it will not be necessary 
to introduce the name of any sponsor when offering the gift since you can 
simply say that "we would like you to have a token of appreciation for your 
trouble..,." etc. The vague reference to "we" should usually avoid the 
necessity of repeating specific names of sponsors at this point. However, 
if the respondent asks who is giving the gift, the University of Illinois 
must not be represented as the donor. Although Professor Ferber and the 
University of Illinois are taking a primary role in planning and carrying 
out the project, it is other sponsors, specifically Consumer Behavior, Ino. 
and New York University, who are arranging for and providing the gifts as 
a part of their contribution to the study. If the interviewer makes the 
statement that the University of Illinois is supplying the gifts, it is 
possible that legal problems or problems of public relations might arise 
eventually. As a state university, Illinois is in no position to hand out 
free gifbs or magazine subsoriptions and should not be represented as such. 
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Records 


Interviewer Report Fona. For each person on his own list of respond¬ 
ents (i*eo, those to whon Professor Perber has sent a letter bearing the 
interviewer’s name), the interviewer must fill out one lEF (Interviewer 
Report Form). In cases where for one reason or another it is impossible to 
ccjEaple-ce the interview, the IHF must contain a record of all contacts with 
the respondent or his family, Tdiether these are made by phone, in person, or 
scaae other way. It should be made clear why the interview could not be 
done and the data called for on the IRF should be filled out as completely 
as possible* 

Some of the data under section 10 of the IRF can only be filled in 
by questioning a member of the family. If it is impossible to secure this 
information, certain items of section 10 can be supplied simply by observing 
the home or noting the characteristios of the family if you are inside the 
house at any time. If you never speak to anyone in person at th' dwelling 
unit, you can still drive to the address and make a note of the nature of 
the dwelling unit, whether it is an apartment or home, and what its condition 
is. This should he done in -the case of refusals given over the telephone. 

If an interview is completed, one IRF should be completed for each 
member of the family interviewed. Thus, there will be as many IRF’s as there 
are persons interviewed within a given drrelling unit. Item 3 of the IRF 
may be filled out in mos-c cases by simply mentioning which questionnaire 
items, if any, were answered by the respondent through referring to records, 
and making a note that all of the rest was supplied by memory. Uith many 
respondents, all of the items may be supplied by memory. 

When an interview/ oannot be secured from any member of the family, 
the only record which the interviewer need t\irn in is one Interviewer 
Report Form. 

Forms Due ^liere interview Is Completed, In cases where at least 
one interview is c 0115 )leted, the following forms should be turned in: 

( 1 ) A Main Wage Earner questionnaire form; 

(3) Other Wage Earner questionnaire forms for 
each additional family member interviewed; 

(3) Interviewer Report Fom for the main wage earner 
and for each additional person interviewed 

In the household; 

( 4 ) One gift sheet for the family on which is 
indicated the name and address of the ohief 
wage earner (or of him and his wife) as well 
as their choice of a gift. 
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If this is an interview in which you do not feel a gift should be 
offered, write ”210 GIFT” clearly across the gift sheet and return it with 
the interview, putting -the name and address of the respondent on the sheet. 

In every case where the respcod ent expresses a desire to see the 
final report which is made up on completion of this phase of the project (and 
he may be offered this regardless of whether he takes cffie of the regular 
gifts), it should be indicated on the gift sheet that such a copy of the 
report is to be sent to this respondent. This may be written across the top 
of the gift sheet. It is important to record when such research reports are 
to be sent in this way because if the notation does not appear on the gift 
sheet, the mailing of the report may be overlooked whan the report is com¬ 
pleted. 


Turning In Forms , At least once a week, all of the above forms should 
be turned in 1:0 tlhe office for those respondents and their families where 
interviews have been completed A where it has been definitely ascertained that 
interviews cannot be done. If you have secured an interview with one mamber 
of the family but one or more members remain to be interviewed, you may keep 
the forms until all necessary interviews in that family have been ocmpleted. 

When foms are to be turned in, bring them to the office, leaving 
them with the project supervisor, or else you may arrange to give them to 
the supervisor in person at some other place than the office. None of the 
filled-out interviewing is to be mailed because of the possibility that they 
might be lost in the mail. 


Time Sheets 


Interviewers are to turn in time sheets for each week by Wednesday 
of the following week. Such time slieets should be completely filled out and 
checked before being submitted. They may be turned in in person or by mail 
as the interviewer prefers, biit if mailed this should be done in time for 
them to arrive at the MRCA offxce by Wednesday of each week. 
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General Hotes 


For the purposes of this interview, the family head is defined as 
equivalent to the main wage earner* There may he seme exceptions to this 
(such as a family with a child movie star), but these exceptions should be 
con^saratively rare. 

Interview the family head and each working member separately* If 
this is not possible, conduct the interview anyway rather than risk losing it 
for this reason. 

There my be many cases where the data given by respondents does not 
fit neatly into the categories provided in the questionnaire. VThenever you 
are in doubt as to how to classify something, and v/hen the respondent gives 
data which seems to you important but which is not provided for in the ques¬ 
tionnaire form, be sure to include this data in margins or blank spaces of 
the questionnaire (or on a separate sheet of paper if you think this is nec¬ 
essary), You should record a sufficient explanation of the matter to give us? 
a basis for classifying the data later on, or for deciding whether it is 
necessary to retain it. One v/ay in T/hich such problems could arise will be 
Avhere a respondent combines his business and personal financial matters in 
an unusual and confusing manner* However, there will doubtless be many other 
sources of ambiguity, 

in the following notes is an abbreviation for "respondent,*’ 


Detailed Hotes 


Sampling Unit: The number will be given to yoa by your supervisor. 

Interviewer; Your initials will generally be sufficient. 


1, "You" refers to the head of the household and the wife (or the person 
who runs the affairs of the household). 

"Anyone else" can be either a family member or an outsider. 

The 77ord "written" should be stressed in asking the 1st question so as 
to contrast with No. ii, which asks about unwritten plans, Uader l*ii 
we recognize that the alternative "no" is very unlikely since everyone 
must have some sort of plan, however, vague, about the expenditure of 
some of their income. The point of the question is that the respondent 
will farther define his "yes" answer, and for this reason the respond¬ 
ent’s am words describing his particular type of planning should be 
taken down as fully as possible. 
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lA, "Type of expenditures" can be food, clothing, rent,...; or 
house money, individual spending money,...; or any one of 
a number of different types. The intervi9T;er nay probe or 
press somevrhax to get R to specify -what his plans covered, 
but must never suggest categories zc him. *.re are parti¬ 
cularly interested in discovering the types of subjective 
categories responclents themselves use in thinking about 
their income and its expenditure. 

IB. If the respondent's practice has varied markedly during the 
year as to the length of time his budget covers, this 
variation should be noted. But we should also have an 
indication of the usual length of time covered by his 
budget. If he changes his practice so often that there 
is no "usual" time period covered, or there has been a 
recent radical change, take his present practice. 

Distinguish between repeating identical allocations in 
successive budgets and the time period covered. R may 
always divide up his income in this same v;ay one month 
after another or one week after another, but still the 
time period covered will be a month, a v: 0 ek, or what¬ 
ever period he uses in figuring the exact amounts for 
his budget, 

2. Fairly often you may encounter cases -w^ere it is Iiard to know whether 
an item should be listed under 2 if money is also set aside for it under 
the general budget and this is listed on the preceding page. Question 2 
is designed to get information aboufc savings for very particular items. 
Thus, R may set aside so much each month for a general fund for clothing 
or furniture, but this is a general budget category. Furniture or 
clothing should only be listed under 2 when the savings is for a parti¬ 
cular item of clothing costing over ^100 or a particular couch or other 
item of furniture. 

"Set aside" means doing so in a physical sense either at home, in a 
bank, or else\'«here; making mental notes periodically of the amount 
needed is not sufficient. 

"rnien did you first starif'refers to the calendar date on which money 
began to be set aside for this expenditure, whether such a beginning was 
made during 1956 or earlier. This date sho'ild be to the nearest month 
if possible, 

"Regularly" means at periodic, fixed intervals during 1956, e.g., once a 
week, once a month and does not refer to amount, which is covered in the 
following column. Thus, a respondent may put aside ylO for the purpose 
as often as he can tut may make this saving or deposit at irregular 
intervals. Contrarily, he may save something every payday tut the amount 
may differ each time. 
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In last colmnn# ’’how much'* naans "both hoT/ much and hovii often# Thus* if 
$10 is put aside taw&rd a TV set every two weeks, the last column should 
read "$io bi-weekly" or ”$10 every two weeks#” Leaving out a reference 
to frequency is an error in the questionnaire# 

"Other" at the end of the first column may inclule planning and saving 
for an operation or other types of medicd. bills which are foreseen, or 
such an item as schooling, for which respondents may begin saving far in 
advance for themselves or especially for their children# 

3. Show the card to the respondent and let him think it over. Do not "fit” 
his answer into one of the listed categories; if there is any modifica¬ 
tion v;rite it down. It is important that the respondent relate this 
answer to his actual practices# 

4# The past year refers to 1956 and includes the time of the interview if 
made in 1956# 

5. "Anyone else" need not necessarily be a family member. The request for 
the of whoever keeps the records is optional, the relationship to 

the respondent or the type of outside agency being the importanb thing, 
’ilhere the name is not given spontaneously, there is no need to inquire 
for it unless it is a family member and there are several in the householc 
of that relation to the respondent (as several sons). In that case it is 
wise to obtain the name in order to avoid confusion in later questioning. 

5A# It is probably best to get A, the types of expenditures, all 
listed before inquirmg for B and C on each type. In getting 
types of expenditures, it is again iii 5 )ortant not to suggest 
categories since we are interested to discover the nature 
of the categories which S himself employs# However, some 
of the categories given may not tell you much about what 
they are composed of—-as for example, a respondent may 
say that he keeps records on all "tax-exempt" expenditures or 
on all expenditures for which he writes checks. Then 
such categories are given, they should be written down 
as stated but space should be left following them in 
v:hich to fill out more specifically the sorts of things 
included under each such category. The more specific 
information may be obtained by neutral probing, ("What 
sort of things would be included in your records of 
tax deductible expenditures?" "What sort of things do 
you write checks on?" etc.) and should be recorded in 
parentheses to make it clear that these were not the 
spontaneous categories first given by the respondent. 

6B# If the respondent does not know vhat you mean by "separate," 
"grouped," and "total" recording of expenditures, you 
may give him an example of the different types of recording 
with the category "food." In this case, "separate" would 
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laean that R records the amount separately for each 
individual food item he buys, "grouped" vjould mean 
that he records only the totals for subgroups of food 
(such as meats, vegetables, frozen foods, euc.), and 
"total " vrould mean that he records only one total 
figure for all kinds of foods, making no distinction 
among them. 

5C. The completeness of recoils for the last three months 
refers to the total amount of expenditure involved in a 
given category. Suppose R does his major grocery 
shopping on a certain da 3 »“ of each week and always re¬ 
cords the expenditijres made then, though he fails to 
record trivial amoxmta spent now and then during the 
rest of the week to buy one or two grocery items at a 
time. His record-keeping would be checked in the "most" 
column," meaning that most of the money he spent on 
groceries during the last three months is recorded, 
even though most of his trips to the grocery store may 
not be. 

Do not fail to read the full list of items given in the questionnaire 
so as to make sure that R forgets none that he may have bought, 

Y/hare the respondent bou^t a oar during the past year, the question 
"how much did you pay for it?" refers to the added amount paid for over 
and above the trade-in value the respondent may have received for his 
old car. 

The $100 figtare following "furniture" and "Clothing" means that if the res¬ 
pondent spent more than $100 on individual items in eitht#r of these cate¬ 
gories during the year 1956, the "yes" column should be checked and the 
data in the other columns should be secured concerning such iteiE(s), If there 
is more than one purchase above $100 in these categories, the blank lines 
following "furniture" and "clothing" may be used to specify each such item. 
Under "other large items" do not fail to specify what these are, if any. 

Let the respondent suggest the categories under each type of payment. 
However, if he uses more than one type of payment, try to get him to 
give you a fairly complete description of what falls lander each type by 
asking such neutral questions as "Fas there anything else you pay for by 
check?" "Are there other sorts of things you take care of Trf.th cash 
payments?" eto. 

Again, in addition to taking down types of expense just as the respondent 
gives them, ask hin to be more specific about what is included under 
any too general categories he may give you. For example, if he says 
that one type of expense paid for by check was his charge account, you 
should then ask him what sort of things he purchases on the charge 
account and indicate these in parentheses on the questionnaire so that 
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it is clear they are paid for by check- Likewise, iinder 7C, a respondent 
■may say that he pays for miscellaneous things by oash and become some- 
■vdiat reluctant to specify further. The "miscellaneous” category may be 
accepted Vfithout fui’ther questioning if the respondent has already named 
■sdiat seems to be a fairly exhaustive list of specific categories under 
either check or cash* If it seems possible that fairly important and 
varied classes of expense are being included by him iinder the title 
"miscellaneous,” it -will be necessary to ask him what sorts of expenses 
he is including in "miscellaneous." 

7D« "Other way?" may refer to such a method of payment as 
payroll deductions which may be used for purchase of 
bonds, some types of insurance, etc. Reference period is 1956* 

8, The usual ansv^’ers will probably be that R holds out cash from his pay- 
check, or that he v/ithdraws what he needs from a checking account. Less 
likely responses v/ould be that he draws from his savings account fairly 
frequently, cashes in bonds, etc* This question does not refer to the 
doling out of cash to R by other family members when the money given 
was reall 3 '' the respondent’s in the first place. For example, R may 
give his check to his v/ife, who cashes it, depositing some in a checking 
account and holding the rest for expenses. He will then take back from 
her what he needs for cash expenses of his own. However, the source of 
his cash would be listed here as "held out from own check when cashed" 
or in similar words* 

In the case where the soiarce of the respondent’s cash is not his own 
earnings, then the person who is the source of the funds should be 
indicated. For example, it is ccaiceivable that the respondent automa- 
tic'ally deposits his cwrn check in his checking account and that cash 
for cash expenses of both himself and his ■"d.fe come from her earnings. 

In such a case, the answer to question 8 would be recorded "from wife 
when she cashes her check" or similar wording, 

9 3s 30. This includes short-term loans (over one month but less than a year) 

which may already have been paid back. Don’t forget that a person might 
have arranged more than one loan for the same general purpose. 

It is possible that the respondent will have borrowed in both 1956 and 
prior years for the same type of expenditure. If so, a double horizontal 
line of entries will have to be made following that particular item, 
one for 1956 and one for prior years. 

"To whom" does not mean that you have to get the exact name of the loan¬ 
ing person or agency. Under "To whom?" it is sufficient to enter the 
class or relationship of creditor—as bank, loan company, brother-in- 
law, etc* Exact names are not necessary. 

It is quite possible that some respondents will be sensitive about giving 
amounts asked for in this question. If so, do not press them, but 
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indicate that we will be glad to have the other infonuation even without 
the amounts. This attitude tcward requesting figures should be main¬ 
tained by the interviewer throughout the interview so that ths respond¬ 
ent never feels unduly pressed for amounts on any question. Amounts 
are not important enough to risk losing rapport with the respondent. 

On the other hand, he should not be given the impression that we are 
completely indifferent, but should know that we would prefer to have 
the figures in those cases where he does not object, 

11, This question should be asked: ’T)o you own this home” instead of ”Do 
you own your home?” 

"Hcsme owner" applies to a family wming their own apartment in a cooper¬ 
atively o\med building also, and likewise to a family living in an 
epartanent but ovming the whole building of which it is a part. In the 
latter case, do not fail to ask Q, HP (see note on Q, 12 concerning 
meaning of the word "net," which also applies to HP), 

At the end of Q, 11, you should ask the respondent whether he has sold 
his own previous home during the last year and indicate the answer to 
this in a note at the bottom of the page, No amounts need be asked—- 
we siaply want to knov/ if such a sale occurred, 

12, 12A. "Type" refers to the designations used in asking the ques¬ 

tion, Addresses and specific locations are not 
important, 

12B* "Approximate value" ineaas saleable market value, not 

reproduction cost, book value or anything else, R may 
not know the present market value of his real estate. 

In such a case, the interviewer emphasises that we 
only want the approximate value, and that we would 
rather have his best estimate, even if it is a very 
rough one, than to have no idea at all ofw^at it is 
worth. 

Regarding income from "other real estate" for 1956, 
if R gives you a figure which he considers net, you 
may simply record it without questioning him. 

However, the respondent may ask you what you mean 
for him to deduct fran the gross inocme in order to 
give you the net income. If he asks, you may tell 
him that taxes and payments for the repair and ser¬ 
vicing of the building are to be deducted. 

At the end of Q, 12, as in Q* 11, the interviewer should ask if ihe 
respond ent has sold any other real estate (i.e,, other than his home) 
during the past year, A note sliould be made at the end of Q, 12 as to 
vdiether or not there was such a sale, but no amounts need be asked 
concerning it. 
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IS* Note that this question refers to E»5 whole household as well as to 
himself. The first ooluitai is used to record the relationship to R of 
each household member who has ihe type of savings in question* As 
before, names are only desirable where there is more than one person in 
the household with the same relationship to the respondent* If the 
crv/nership of the savings is Joint between two members of the household, 
both of them should be listed in the first column and a checkmark should 
be placed in the second or "joint” coltunn* 

l/Jhen asked for the number of deposits and withdrawals in 1956, some 
respondents will protest that they really don’t know how many there have 
been. Emphasise the word "approximate" in such a case and press him to 
make a rough estimate. Also, there may be some confusion in cases where 
some amount is deducted regularly from a paycheck for bonds. The 
number of deposits in those cases would be the number of times such 
deductions accumulated sufficiently to enable the actual purchase of 
a bond. A deposit is considered such only on those ccoasions when it 
is actually put into the form of savings being considered in Q. 13* 

"Interest or dividends received in 1956” need not be asked in the case 
of government savings bonds, where the interest is necessarily left to 
accumulate on the bond* 

"■vVhere deposited?” refers to where the interest or dividend checks were 
first deposited or to thg fact that they were cashed and the cash loeld 
at home, if this was done instead* 

It may be well to read the entire list of t 3 rpes of savings to the resp¬ 
ondent and check which ones he has before going on to ask for the 
additional information on each type* Otherwise he may give you inform¬ 
ation m certain types of savings under the wrong category, not realiz¬ 
ing that he will presently be read another category which fits his 
financial fact more accurately. 

Mention toll road bends specifically* 

"How many” under stocks means number of different companies, not number 
of shares. 

Publicly-traded stocks include those traded over the counter or listed 
on the stock exchange. 

After asking everything els© on 0„* 13, the respondent should be asked 
^ he has savings in any other form that has not been covered, since 
it is possible that we have overlooked some forms which may exist. If 
he has other forms of savings, they should be listed at the end and all 
of the information secured about them that has been secured about those 
types already listed in the question. 
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14* ?7e are only interested here in transfers of funds amcmg the types of 

sa-T-ings T;hioh the respondem: indicates he possesses in the preceding 
question—i«e,, fron bonds to savings accounx, from postal savings to 
an account in a credit union, etc. ^7e are not interested in transfers 
from checking accounts or cash to one of these forms. 

15. llote that the question concerns debts ov/ed to any household member as 
well as to R* Another column should be added before the '’relationship" 
colxnnn and this first column may be headed "owed to.” The second col^min, 
hov: labeled "relationship” may be headed in addition ■'.vith the words 
"ovfed by." 

Also include here any loans made by the respondent or any household 
member to a business, whether or not he ovais a share in it. 

16. Only life insurance is included, not health insurance, accident insur¬ 
ance, or any other form. 

16A. One kind of life insurance which may be encountered 
is a savin s life insurance policy, which is noiv 
being offered by one or two companies- If such a 
policy is cnmed by the respondent or some family 
member, this should be indicated by a special note 
under i6A. Such a policy should be listed here 
rather than as an "other” form of savings under Q. 13. 

16E. Here the word "received" is interpreted loosely, 

meaning simply that dividends were credited to the 
respondent, whether sent to him or not. If the 
dividend check was immediately used to purchase 
bonds, to deposit in a checking account or in a 
savings account or some other form of savings, this 
may be recorded by checking No. 4, "other” and 
explaining. 

17. By the words "check up” we mean going to some physical effort, however 
slight, to do this—that is, actually oommonicatajig with the bank, 
broker, etc., looking up the figures in one’s own records or personally 
writing doT-vn figures and figuring it out privately. do not mean 
that the respondent simply recalls from time to time how much he had 
there. 

In some cases R may say that he seldom checks up or has not checked up 
at all this year, but knov/s the value of the account or holdings because 
he has made few or no deposits, withdrawals or transactions* If this 
is his answer, it should be reoordeci pretty much in the words in which 
he gives it. 
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18* Q, 18 should be interpreted to include self-employment as well as employ¬ 
ment by other persons or firms* 

18A# Occupation is what the person does—carpenter, sales clerk, 
high school teacher, etc, 

'’Describe work” should be asked only if occupation 
is not clear. 

Under ’’Firm,” get the name if possible. 

In **Hc3w paid?" it will be well to ask, after the 
respondent has told you whether he is paid in check 
or cash, if there is any additional sort of payment, 
such as goods, free meals, etc* Such payments will 
usually be a minor part of -the total salary and 
may be forgotten by the respondent vinless he is 
asked about them, 

18B. This question pertains to all of 1956, 

19, "Owner,,*of any business” includes self-employed, such as free-lance 
artists, doctors with a private practice, etc. In such cases, Q, 19A 
and B can be omitted. 

Keep in mind that some people may be employed by someone else and also 
have a business on the side, or vice-versa. For our purposes this is 
very important, so do not skip 19 if the respondent made no mention in 
18 of being self-employed or having his own business. 

Under ’’type of business" if the respondent is an owner or part-owner of 
a business, you should make a brief explanatory note as to the nature 
of it. Clear information is important here because there are a number 
of borderline oases in which it is hard to know whether to classify work 
as self-employment or not. This is especially true in the case of 
people who work for numerous employers, as consultants, free-lance 
artisans or artists, etc, Whenever you are in doubt as to whether the 
respondent's occupation should be classified as self-employment, be 
sure to classify it as such tentatively so that on the basis of your 
description v;e can decide later whether it should be left in that 
classifioation, 

19A,B If a person is sole owner of a corporation he 
must own 100^ of the stock, 

19C-B In 1956. 

19E, Dividends can be in the form of cash of stock, 

"In kind” means in the form of goods or services 
produced by the business. 
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20* “rifhat do you do withe*.” refers xo the source of initial depository. 

The fact that the money may be transferred else-^jhere shortly can be 
noted, tut it is most important to note Tvhere the money is first 
deposited. 

"Hold some of it for current expenses” means holding the money at home* 
The period of reference is 1956. 

"Personal checking accoimt” includes also joint family accounts. If the 
money is deposited elsevAiere, find out what t;»pe of depository, not 
necessarily the ac*cual name. 

have 

It is possible that a number of respondents wiiy^ank accounts which are 
both personal and for business* In the case of accounts serving this 
double purpose^ you may need to check No. 1 under 20A or 20B, but if 
so, you should make a note to the effect that the checking account 
referred to is a business account as well as a personal one. 

If the respondent says that he is inconsistent in his practices, some¬ 
times doing one thing with his salary and scsmetimes doing another, you 
may check all of the different types of handling which he mentioned, but 
indicate to the left of the checkmark in the margin which is his most 
usual practice. 

20B. Under 20B, one d.temative which should have been 
included is missing. This should be No. 5, and 
should be entitled "cash and hold all of it for 
current expenses,” No. 6 would be "other.” This 
makes the construction of 20B parallel to that of 
2QA. 

21, The list of other types of inocme which you read to the respondent 
should be expanded to include GI bill of rights income for education 
and also include shholarsh5.psand fellowships. Of course, it should 
also include any other type of income the respondent had which he thinks 
of, even though thxs is not included in the list you read him. Under 
this question should also be included income from the sale of property 
other than real estate, if such a sale is made apart from any business 
the respondent may have a part in, 

"Source" refers to the f im or agency paying the money. 

Frequency of payment can be asked for the year 1956, 

22, It is not necessary to secure the name of the outside agenoy or person. 
It is important to ascertain yftiat type of souroe™financial consultant, 
lawyer, etc, 

22D. If the respondent will show you a copy, write down the 
main headings. 

As before, the period of reference for all parts of this 
question is 1956, 
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25, If the answers to parts of this question are already evident from Q* 22, 
do not ask those parts. In any event, get answers to all parts of 
this question. 

"Source of aid" does not necessitate securing the actual name of the 
agency or person involved but, as in Q, 22, it is important to ascertain 
the type of the source—-financial consultant, lawyer, broker, etc, 

24, 24B, If the respondent will show you the records, write down 

the main column headings. He may give you a complete 
ansv/er as to how ho classified the income in record¬ 
ing it in answering 24A., so that it is unnecessary 
to ask 24B, Do not hesitate to ask 24B, hoi‘;ever, if 
you feel it has been only partially answered under A. 

24C. In 1956. 

25. For the head of the family, some of the infonaation needed here will 
already have been obtained. 

If a person in the home is of no relation to the wage earner, give his 
status anyway™such as boarder, servant, etc. Although all persons 
living permanently or semi-permanently in the household should be 
included in this listing, it will not be necessary to list overnight 
guests or visitors who are staying the dwelling unit for a very brief 
period. 

Under "months in dwelling vuait," it is not necessary to deduct a two- 
or three-week vacation from the number of months spent in the home 
during 1956. However, if a person spent the whole summer or any period 
a month or more in length away from home during the last year, this 
should be deducted. The figure in this column should ordinarily be 
accurate to the nearest month. 

Under "last year of school completed," the last year should be given 
for all persons of post-high school age. For those still in high school 
or grammar school, the notation can be "in H.S., in G.S." 

Marital status should be given as of the time of the interviev/-married, 

single, widowed or divorced. If a person is separated but not divorced, 
write the v/ord "separated" across the whole marital status oolunia. Under 
"Kovf long have you been meirried?" asked of the respondent, a question 
iiia 5 ’' arise if R has been married more than once. If so, record the 
number of years of his present marriage, and make a note that he was 
married previously. It is not necessary to give the number of years 
in previous marriages. 

If the family member was not working, give his (her) employment status 
under "Working last year?" This will most likely be: in the labor 
force and unemployed, student, housework, retired, etc. 
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25, "Type of work" refers to 7;hat the person actually does- —such as car¬ 
penter, sales clerk, high school teacher, etc. If the occupation is 
not clear, ask and Trrite docm a brief description of it. 

The last colurm for additional income refers to all the other types of 
income covered in the questionnaire, such as dividends, interest, 
and so on, 

26, If necessary use more than one line in Q, 25 for a particular family 
member to list all the jobs ha may have had, 

27, "Persons mth inccsme" should be related clearly to those listed in Q, 25, 

The table under Q. 27 is to be filled out for all of the types of income 
(salary and other) for all of the household members except R, who has 
of course been described earlier in this regard, 

28, This question should be asked as of the time of the interview. 

Under "contributed," simply indicate to v^hich items (room, board, etc.) 
centributions are made, not the amounts (unless given voluntarily). 

"What share" refers to the proportion of the family*s total expenditures 
on the contributed items given by that family member. 

Those who jointly bear major responsibili-iy wi th R for most or all types 
of expense encountered by the family, will usually not pay specific 
amounts for room and board. They may be indicated under "other" as 
contributing to "general expenses" and under "what share’" they may be 
said to "combine income fully," 

29, Ask this question separately for each family member. 

Fixed allowances means a fixed sum of money once a week, once every 
tv/o weeks, or at least cnce a month, 

30, In other words, "Who controls the purse strings?" This may not neces¬ 
sarily be the family head. In seme families there will be a quite 
fonaal and inflexible arrangement by which one family member really does 
"control the purse strings," disposing the family inceme pretty much as 
he wishes it, with little or no consultation 7dth other persons in the 
family. Q. 50 will be more readily answered and will probably make 
more "sense" to respondents in a family vrhioh has such a formal set-up. 

The more frequent situation will be one where the management is more 
flexible and less consistent and where both the man and wife (or some 
two or more adults in the family) share the responsibility for bill¬ 
paying and all of the other financial operations. Such respondents 
will find it more difficult to answer the question, but the interviewer 
should nevertheless try to find out who usually does what. 
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31* Include joint checking accounts* Exclude business checking accounts, 
unless the respondent has only one checking account which serves both 
business end personal needs* In such a case, nake a note that the 
account is a business one as well as a personal one* 

32* At this point it is usually best to explain to the respmdent that we 

are thinking of actually continuing the project or expanding it in order 
to secure knowledge of how a representative group of families handles 
savings and other financial matters over a period of time. To do this, 
we would want to have reports at regular intervals, say every three 
months, frcm the families involved, on their savings and other aspects 
of their finances* The interviewer can explain that such a project is 
definitely in the planning stage and that we would like their help in 
deciding how families suoh as theirs could best provide suoh informa¬ 
tion and under what conditions they would be most willing to do so* 

Vihen thus "taken into our confidence" in the planning of the study, 
many respondents will be somewhat pleased and flattered and will willingly 
tell under what circumstances they think they would be most willing to 
cooperate* 

If they mention the problem of record-keeping for such a project, try 
to find out whether they think this would be a burden. If they mention 
either sending in forms regularly on their own or being called upon by 
an interviewer, ask them how they would react to the other procedures 
(which they have not mentioned)* 

Also, be alert to the respondent's indications of what v/ould motivate 
him in his cooperation. Ve are interested in whether the scholastic 
and research nature of the project in itself provides considerable 
motivation to the respondents—i.e., whether they would be willing to 
cooperate because they feel the research would do good to others in 
the long run* Find out whether he thinks it would make people (and by 
inqplication, himself) more willing to invest the time a nd effort re¬ 
quired if they were offered seme sort of gift or inoentive* 

In this point of the interview, however, do not ask the respondent point- 
blaj& if he himself would be willing to be a member of the long-term 
project. Phrasing of questions as to the problems and the motivation 
of those to be involved in this study should be put in suoh terms as 
"a family suoh as yours" or "how do you think people would react to*.," 
raider than phrasing v/hich would indicate that you have his particular 
family in mind as respondents when the study is extended. 

If any part of the family's finances is handled by an outside agency, 
ask the respondent if he thinks he would be willing to give his per¬ 
mission to obtain la rt of ihe information directly from that outside 
source. 
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33-34.Shew the respondent the card and let him indicate into which brackets 
his family falls. 

If he is resistant to indicating his inceme or assets to the extent of 
picking one of the brackets shown on Ihe card, ask him if he oan give 
you an idea whether his family falls in the first, second or last third 
of the card, or some even coarser division. If he is really resistant, 
we will take any kind of an estimate he will give us rather than lose 
the data entirely because he does not want to put it into categories as 
fine as we have on the card. 

35* It will probably be mathematically simpler for most respondents who have 
several sources of Income and assets, to give you the amounts each source 
contributes to the total rather than to estimate the percent. However, 
there is more apt to be objection to giving amounts, so you may indicate 
that it will serve us just as well to have the proportion or percentage 
frcDi each source. 

Some respondents may be a little confused as to vj-hat you are asking for 
here, and you may have to explain what you mean: ^ '^You said your total 
income for the year is between 10,000. Did your salary provide all 
of that or about one-half, three-fourths, or what? And Tdiat part of 
it came from other things?” If there is some importeint source of income 
which the respondent mentioned earlier in the interview, and does not 
seem to be included here, you might ask ”And do yovr dividends (inoome 
from rent, etc.) add into this, too? What part do they contribute?" 

36. IN CLOSIHG THE IHTERyiEW 

1. Make arrangements to interview each of the other working members in 

the family, that is, persons working half-time or more . If possible, 
try to interview them right then and ihere* ~ 

Persons working only a few hours each week need not be interviewed. 

By "half-time” we refer to the number of hours rather than the 
number of months per year spent in emplcyment. If a person worked 
as much as half time during sane period of 1956, even though this 
period may have been only a few months, he should be interviewed. 

If you are in doubt as to whether a person worked enough to be 
Glassed as an "other wage earner" it will be best to secure the 
iniervievsr. 

2, Mention the gifts which are available to thank the family for their 
cooperation, if you think a gift can be offered, and let them pick 
which one they would like to receive. Point out once more that 
there is no obligation on their part when they pick one of these 
gifts but rather that it is being given to thank them for their 

CO ope ration. 
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It: is & good idea to hand the respondent the sheei: of gift photo¬ 
graphs first and then to hand him a list of magazines ^7ith the 
statement that, if he would prefer, he may have any one of the 
subscriptions listed rather than one of the gifts shown on the 
other sheet. This sequence of presentation may avoid the possi¬ 
bility of some respondents feeling that the entire interview 
is a gimmiol: to stimulate magazine readership. 

3* Ask 36 and make every attempt to secure their consent to par¬ 
ticipate in such an attempt. Point out that any future interviews 
v/ould probably be shorter than the present one, because with the 
background information that has been obtained in this interview, 
all the basic information is already there. Bidicate their reaction 
under ’'Comments" on the questionnaire. 

The exact manner in which you present this concluding request will 
naturally have to be phrased to suit the particular respondent. 

The wording suggested in the questionnaire may contain language 
unfamiliar or hard to comprehend for some subjects. If so, the 
proposition should be put in simpler words, of course. 

With a majority of respondents, it should be possible to put 
Q. 36 quite briefly in view of the earlier discussion you have 
had with the respondent on the nature of the project and its 
possible future extension (discussed under Q, 32 and probably 
in informal talks ycsu had with R whan you first contacted him). 

You might say that we probably will be extending the project in 
the future in the manner which you have already discussed xvith 
him. If that turns out to be the case, v/ould he be willing to 
have you call again in a few months to bring you up to date on 
what has happened with regard to his savings and other financial 
matters in'the meantime. You expect that the next visit would 
be a shorter one since you would not have to repeat the back¬ 
ground information you already have, 

NOTE ; If the respondent seems irrtated, in a hurry or tired at 
the end of the interview, it will be best not to ask him 
then about his willingness to cooperate in future 
interviews for this study. la those unusual cases where 
you feel the question should not be asked at this time, 
your notes should indicate the reason it was not so that 
we can take this into account in our future contacts 
with the respondent. 

4. Thank the family for -their cooperation. 
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The questions contained in this questionnaire are a subset of those on 
the family head questionnaire, thou^ not necessarily with the same 
question nimbers. Therefore, the detailed ins-sructions are the same 
as those given for the corresponding quesoicais on the family head 
questionnaire. The only difference is that now all the questions pertain 
solely to the respondent* 

All questions on this questionnaire should be asked, even though 
similar information might already have been obtained from the family 
head. 
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CONSin-jER SAVINGS PROJECT 

GIFT SHEET 


Magazines 

JBetter Homes & Gardens (two years) _ 

jCollier»s (one year) __ 

jDonsumer Reports (one year) _ 

jSoronet (one year) 

^Good Housekeeping (one year) _ 

_Jioliday (one year) 

__Jack & Jill (two years) _ 

^Ladies' Home Journal (one year) _ 

j:iife (one year) _ 

Ms ter Detective (two years) 


_McCall*s (two years) 

^Photoplay (two years) 

Jleader*8 Digest (one year) 

Jledbook (two years) 

^Saga (two years) 

^Saturday Evening Post (one year) 
^Scientific American (one year) 
^Sports Illustrates (one year) 

^Time (one year) 

S. News & World Report (one year) 
Woman*s Home Companion (one year) 


Other Goods 


jSoffee warmer (8 cup) 
^J’laying cards and shuffler 
___Frozen food cutter 
Well and tree platter 


_^Pocket secretary 
__^Golf score caddy 
Portable grill 


Name_ Int.^ 

Address_ Date 
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BACKGROUND INTERVIEW REPORT FORM 

University of Illinois 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research 

Interviewer Renort Form 


City or suburb_San^le No, _ 

Address_ T ract No. _ 

Name of Interviewee^^_Int. _ 

Rel. to family head_ 

1. Interview obtained: Tes_No_ (Skip to Q,9). 

. I 

_Peraonal Galls_ 

_1_2_3_ k _5 

Date _ _ _ _ _ 

Time ___ _ _ __ 

Person(s) Int. _ ___ _ 

Time req. for int. ____ _ _ 

Time spent on travel 

back and forth _ _ _ _ _ 

No. of prior phone 

calls _ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous expenses (enumerate) 


3. Which data did respondent supply from memory and which after access 
to records? Did the respondent seem to be making a sincere atteii^t 
to supply these data accurately? 
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Data supplied 


Memory or records? 

If records 5 vbat type? 


Sincerity of 
attempt 


U. Did you have the impression at any time that the respondent did not 


know the figures too well which he gave you? 


Explain^ 


Not sure 


Did you have the impression at any time that certain figures were 


deliberately being ’’doctored”? les 


Not sure 


Explain_^ 


6. Did you have the impression at any time that certain figures were 


being withheld or suppressed? les 


Not sure 


Explain 
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7. Overall reaction of respondent to interview 


8. Opiraon of reliability of replies with regard to 
accuracy of inforznation supplie d 


comprehensiveness of the information 


If an interview was not obtained: 

9. Reason for not obtaining interviews 

_ House vacant; no such address 

_ Family had moved 

_ Death or serious illness in family 

_ Head of family out of town 

Refused because _ 


10. If Refused 

Condition of home_ 

Home owned or rented:_ 

Approx, value of house (if owned) _ 

Approx, rental per month (if rented) 

Approx, age of head?_ 

Occupation of head?_ 

Size of family?_ 

Nationaiity?___ 

Race? _ 


12 - 18-56 
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APPENDIX G-l 


INTER- UNIVERSITY 

COMMITTEE for Research on Consumer Behavior 


PROJECT DIRECTOR 
ROBERT FERBER 
bnmrmy «/ Jllmcu 
Urhana JUmai: 


BACKGROUND THANK YOU LETTER 
(Gift Given) 


205 David Kinley Hall 
February , 1957 


Dear : 

This IS to thank you for the cooperation you gave our interviewer, Mr. 
in providing information a few days ago regarding your money-handling 
practices. The time you gave him is a valuable contribution to our study. 

Once again, we should like to reassure you that the information you gave is 
for research use only and will be kept strictly confidential. 

Within a couple of weeks, you should be receiving the frozen food cutter which 
you selected. This gift is not meant to repay you and your family for the time 
you gave for these interviews, for to do so is beyond our financial capabilities. 
This gift IS also not a commercial "gimmick", we have no connections with the 
manufacturer. Rather it is sent as a token of appreciation for your help, and 
we hope you will accept it in this spirit. 

With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Ferber 


RF/mhb 


GUY ORCUTT, Chairman LINCOLN ClAHK RAYMOND GOLDSMITH GEORGE KATONA THEODORE NEWCOMB JAMES TOBIN ROBERT TERBER 

Harvard Umvtrsity New York Univmtty rTniverjity of Rluhoan Yait Unwersity l/mverjitv of JUinott 
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INTER - UNIVERSITY 

COMMITTEE for Research on Consumer Behavior 


PROJEa DIREaOR 
ROBERT FEMER 
Unirmuy «/ ll!in»a 
Urian*, IlltM s 


BACKGROUND THANK YOU LETTER 
(No gift given) 


205 David Kiuley Hall 
February , 1957 


Dear : 

This IS to thank you for the cooperation you gave our interviewer, Mr. 
in providing information a few days ago regarding your money-handling 
practices. The time you gave her is a valuable contribution to our study. 
Once again, we should like to reassure you that the information you gave 
is for research use only and will be kept strictly confidential. 

With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Ferber 


RF/mhb 


GEOROE KATONA THEOPORE NEWCOMB 
Ontutrsilts of M\eh%gao 


GUY ORCUn, Clwrmn 
Harvard Unwornty 


LINCOLN UARK RAYMOND GOLDSMITH 
Ntw York Untvtrnty 


JAMES TOBIN ROBERT FERBER 

Yale Vwitrtay Umvtrnty of Ilhnou, 
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APPENDIX H 


INTER- UNIVERSITY 

COMMITTEE for Research on Consumer Behavior 


PROJEa OIREaOR 
ROBERT FERBER 
Uniyemfy aj lUttuns 
Urhena, Ilhntu 


WAVE 1 ADVANCE LETTER 

205 David Kinley Hall 
May . 1957 


Dear : 

Last January you were kind enough to supply information to our interviewer, 
Mr. , regarding the money-handling practices of your family. At 

that time, you indicated some interest in cooperating with us in some experi¬ 
ments on estimating family saving. 

As part of these tests, Mr. , will call back on you shortly for some 

further information. This interview will be much shorter than the first one, 
and we hope you will give him your full cooperation. 

With best wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Ferber 

RF/mhb 


GUY ORCUTT, Cfwumum 
Harwi Vnivtrnt^ 


LINCOLN ClAMC RAYMOND GOLDSMITH 
Ntw York Vfmursity 


OBOROC KATONA THEODORE NEMfCOMR 
Unomrsay of Michigan 


;AMeS TOBIN 
Volt UwvffMty 


ROBERT BERBER 
Vnwtrttty of Jllmots 
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INTER- UNIVERSITY 

COMMITTEE for Research on Consumer Behavior 


PROJEa piEEaoe 
ROMERTFERBER 
Vmvtmty §fJUiMts 
Urkatu, JlltMti 


WAVE 1 THANK YOU IJETTER 


205 David Kinley Hall 
June , 1957 


Dear : 

We appreciate the cooperation you gave our interviewer, Mr. , a week 
or so ago. Again let me assure you that the information you have given will 
be kept in strict confidence. 

We hope you will continue to cooperate with us in the future. 

Thank you again. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Ferber 


RF/mhb 


CUY ORCUTT, Chairman LINCOLN CLARK RAYMOND GOLDSMITH 
Harvard Unwtrstty Nm York Univtnit}i 


GEORGE KATONA THEODORE NEWCOMB JAMES TOBIN 
Una/trnty of MtehiBim VoIm UmvertUB 


ROBERT FERBER 
Vmvtrsuyofllhtiois 
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appendix j-i 

MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE FORM, ACTUAL AMOUNTS, WAVE 3 
Form AA3 

Date_ 


The purpose of the following questions is similar to those m our previous 
questionnaires, that is, to obtain a statement of your financial status at the beginning 
of this period, in much the same way that a business makes up a balance sheet of its 
assets and liabilities every year This enables us to estimate the change in assets 
and liabilities of families of different types. 

Figures can be rounded to the nearest dollar, it is not necessary to show cents. 
If you are not sure of the figures requested in any of the following questions, please 
look them up in your records, try not to guess. 


MEMBERS COVERED 

Assets and liabilities of the following family members should be included. 
Please place a check after those family members who participated in filling out 
this form. 

Family members who 
Family members participated in filling 

to be included out this form 


ASSETS 

1, On October 31, did anybody owe you or your family any money’ 
^Yes DNo 

If YES, how much’ 
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2. According to our records you and your family owned the following government bonds 
as of August 1. Would you please verify, bv checking the appropriate boxes, whether 
you still own these Donds or nave cashed any of them between August 1 and October 31. 
Also, would you please add to this List any bonds which you may have omitted previously 
or which you've bought since August 1st. Please fill in any missing information. 


Verification 
(check one for each bond listed) 


Senes Year Still No longer 

bond Member(s) owning bought own have 

Omitted Bought Maturity 

previously since Aug. 1 value 

- --- . . □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


$ 

. _ . n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


-$ 

n 

□ 

□ 


$ 

.. n 

□ 

□ 

□ 


. _ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


$ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 


$ 

n 

n 

n 

□ 


$ . 

0 We did not own any government bonds as of October 31. 



According to your savings passbook(s}, what was the balance 
account(s) on October 31'^ In each case would you please tell 
was last added and the bank's annual interest rate 

Date 

Joint int. 

acct. last 

in your savings 
us the date interest 

Annual 

interest Balance 

Bank Family member(s) 

Yes No 

added 

rate 


October 31 











_io 

S 





% 

i_ 


□ We did not have any savings accounts as of October 31, 

b. Have you or any members of your family opened or closed any savings or savings and 
loan accounts in the three month period from August 1 to October 31? 

Yes 0 No 

If YES. correct 3a to include or exclude these accounts. 
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4a. What was the balance in your credit union, postal savings or investment share 
account(s) on October 31’ Please note if interest has been added. 


Interest added? Balance 

Type of account Family member(s) Yes No 10/3l/57 

_ _ _ _ $ _ 

□ We had none of these accounts as of October 31. 

b. Have you or your family opened or closed any credit union, postal savings or invest¬ 
ment share accounts from August 1 to October 31’ 

1^ Yes □ No 

If YES, correct 4a above. 


5, According to our records you and your family owned the following stocks and corporate 
bonds as of August 1. Would you please verify, by checking the appropriate boxes, 
whether you still own these stocks and corporate bonds or have sold (or traded) any of 
them between August 1 and October 31. Also, would you add to this list any stocks or 
corporate bonds which you may have omitted previously or which you've bought since 
August 1. Please fill in any missing information. 


C 0 jm p an V Member(s) owning 


Verification (check one for each listed) 

No, of Still No longer Omitted Bought Total 
shares own have previously since Aug. 1 cost 


a D □ D $. 


□ □ a ax 


DO o 

a D o 


□ X 

□ $. 


a □ □ D L 

□ □ □ a ^ 


□ □ □ □ i. 


ONo stocks or corporate bonds as of October 31. 
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6a, According to your records, what is tne saleable value of the land and real estate 
you currently own, that is the amount you could net on each after allowance for 
mortgages and other obligations on the property^ 

Type of property Net value 


$. 

$. 

$. 


□ Didn't own any land or real estate as of October 31. 
b. Have you purchased or sold any land or real estate since August 1'^ 
I^Yes DNo 

If YES, correct 6a above. 


7 On October 31 what was your stake in your pension plan, by which I mean your 
investment in the plan? Include the company’s contribution only if you could 
take that money with you if you were to leave the company. Please include 
pension plans of other family members or new pension plans started since 
August 1. 

_ Type of Plan 

Member in pension plan Had previously Joined since Aug. 1 Investment in plan 

_ □ □ $ _ 

_ □ D $- 

_ O 0 $_ 

□ Not any at this time. 

8a. What was the value of your annuities on October 31? 

Company Family member owning Value 


$ 

$- 


Q We have no annuities as of October 31. 
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£ 3 . Have you or your family acquired any annuities since August 1“^ 

(^Yes □ No 

If YES , include in 8a above. 

9 According to our records you and vourfamily owned the following life insurance as of 
August 1. Would you please verify, by checking the appropriate boxes, whether you 
still own these policies or whether you have cancelled any between August 1 and 
October 1 Also, would you please add to this list policies which you may have 
omitted previously or which you'ie taken out since August 1, and fill in any missing 
information. 

Verification 

(ch eck one for each policy) 

Omitted Taken Cash 

Date Still Can- pre- out since value Face 
Type of policy Company Member owning issued own celled viously Aug. I 10/31/47 value 



_ □ □ □ 


□ We have no life insurance at this time. 

10. According to your check book(s), what was the balance in your checking account(s) 
on October 31? Please include any new checking accounts opened since August 1. 
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11. How much cash was in your family s possession on October 31’ 

Family memoer Amount 


$, 

$ 

$. 

$. 


LIABILITIES 

12. Finally, let's turn to your debts on October 31. 

a. What was the balance of the mortgage on 

Your house? □ No house □ No mortgage 

Other property? □ No property DNo mortgage 

b. How much did you still owe on any money you may have 
borrowed or goods bought on credit’ 


□ No such debts as of October 31. 

Any other debts you may have had at the time? 


□ None as of October 31. 

c. What about debts of other family members? 

M emb e r Debt 


Mor tgage 
Balance 

$ - 

$ - 

$ - 

$ - 

$ - 

$ - 

$ _ 


$. 

$. 


□ None as of October 31 
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Form CCS 


APPENDIX J-2 

MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE FORM* CHANGES IN SAVINGS, 
WAVE 3 


No. 


The purpose of the following questions is similar to those in our previous 
questionnaires, that is, to obtain some idea of how much your different assets and 
liabilities have increased or decreased during the past three months. For example: 

*’If you and your family had $500 invested in government bonds on August 
1st and you cashed in $150 on or before October 31st, then your holdings 
in government bonds would have decreased by $150. If, on the other 
hand, you had $500 invested in government bonds on August 1st and you 
purchased $100 worth of bonds during this period (August 1 - October 31) 
then your holdings would have increased by $ 100." 

In this way, you don't have to tell us the actual amounts of your assets, but just the 
amount of change in the value of these assets over the three month period. 


Figures can be rounded to the nearest dollar, it is not necessary to show cents. 
If you are not sure of a figure, please do not hesitate to consult any records you have 
available, as we want to have as accurate figures as possible. 


Please answer every question. If you do not have savings or debts of a particular 
type, check the appropriate box provided with that question. 


MEMBERS COVERED 

Changes in the assets and liabilities of the following family members should be 
included. Please place a check after those family members who participated m filling 
out this form. 


Family members 
to be included 


Family members who 
participated in filling 
out this form 
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ASSETS 


la. Between August 1 and October 31, can you tell me how much of a change there has 
been in the savings accounts of your family in savings oanks, in savings and loan 
associations, in credit unions, in postal savings or similar places’ Please include 
any accounts you may have closed or any new ones you may have started during this 
period. Include, also, accounts of your wife and children too. 


Our savings accounts have' 


The above figure 


_— □ increased by $_ 

——-□ not changed. 

■ --□ decreased by$_. 

_—Q includes interest. 

excludes interest which 
amounts to about $_ 


□ Didn't have any savings accounts during this period. 

b. How did the value of the government bonds owned by you and your immediate family 
change during this period’ Include bonds sold or new ones bought during this 
period. In other words, by how much did the value of the government bonds you 
owned on October 31 exceed or be less than the value of the government bonds you 
owned on August 1? 


_—-□ increased by 

Our holdings of government bonds — —□ did not change. 

decreased by $_ 


□ Didn't have any bonds during this period. 


c. What about the change in the market value of your corporate and municipal bonds 
(including your toll road bonds) between August 1 and October 31? 

_^ increased by $ 

Our total holdings of these bonds<^~^^^^— — □ did not change. 

—decreased by $_. 


□ Didn't have any during this period. 

d. What about the change in the market value of your common and preferred stocks? 
Include stocks bought or sold during this period as well as gifts or inheritances 
received in this form. 


__ -—O increased by $_ 

The total value of these holdings^—-□ did not change. 

decreased by 


□ Didn't have any stocks. 
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e* How much change was there in the balance xn any brokerage account(s) you might have 
had, both new and old accounts, between August 1 and October 31’ 

___ □ increased by $ 

The balance in these accounts^-□ did not change. 

—decreased by $ 


□ Didn’t have any brokerage accounts. 

f. What change, if any, do you think has taken place in the gross amount you could get 
for the land and/or real estate you owned on August 1 including your own home if 
you own it’ Include, also, land or real estate that you may have bought since. 

increased by $_. 

The saleable value of our property has^^ — □ not changed 

*□ decreased by $ 


□ Didn’t have any property. 

g. What about the change in the amount of your life insurance policies between August 1 
and October 31’ 


increased by $_ 

The value of our life insurance policies^——□ did not change. 

decreased by 

□ Did not have any life insurance during this period. 


h. Has there been any change in the total amount of your annuities during this period’ 


Our annuities have*-* 


_-Q increased by $_ 

— □ not changed 
-□ decreased by $ 


□ Did not have any annuities during this period. 


1 . Have you or any other member of your family participated in any pension plans 
during this period’ 

□ Yes, our stake increased by $_ 

O Yes, our stake has not changed. 

P Yes, our stake decreased by $ , 

□ No. 


j. What change was there in the balance in your personal checking account(s) between 
August 1 and October 31? Exclude business accounts. 

__ _ __□ an increase of $_. 

There -n in- — .117 --little or no change, 

■ ' -— Q a decrease of $_. 


□ Didn't have any accounts during this period. 
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k. What change has taken place during this period in the amount of money others owe you’ 


These loans have-"^gi==^’- 


- □ increased 0/ $_ 

-□remained the same. 

— □ decreased by $_ 


□ Had not made any loans, 

1. Was there much difference in the cash in your possession on those two dates’ 


__ __□ an increase of $ 


There was ~— -—— —— □ 


□ little or no change. 


a decrease of $ 


DEBTS 


2a, By how much did the principal value of the mortgage(s) on your house change 
between August 1 and October 31, including both new and old mortgages’ 

_□ increased by $_ 

The mortgagefs)~dE~r-‘=^ — — Odid not change. 

*— - □ decreased by $_ 


□ Have a home, but no mortgage. 

□ Have no home. 

b. Did you have mortgages on any other property’ 

□ Yes, the principal sum increased by $_, 

O Yes, the principal sura remained the same. 

O Yes, the principal sum decreased fay $_. 

□ No, we have other property, but no mortgage on it. 

□ No, we have no other property. 

c. By how much did your borrowing change between August 1 and October 31’ This 
includes personal loans as well as purchases on credit, but excludes charge accounts. 

___□ increased by $_. 

The amount outstanding..^ ^ ^ -□ remained the same. 

^ —• —-□ decreased by $_. 


□ Didn't owe any money during this period. 
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□ □ □ □ 
□ □ □ □ 



Life Insurance Not Reported Previously 
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□ □ □ □ 
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□ □ □ □ 

Mil 
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□ □ □ □ 
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□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
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□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 




□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 


Pension Plons Not Reported Previously 

' Have >ou stacied or caacelted any pension plans between January 15 and April 15> 

No Q Yes (Record to listing above) 

_Durug this diree moadi period have any members of your family started or cancelled any pension plans^ 

No Q Yes j (Record m listing above ) 
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□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 


s isl □ □ □ □ 
□ □ □ □ 



□ 

□ 



12. CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
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13. GIFTS AND INHERITANCES 
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Mortgages Nof Reported PreviousJ; 

_l]a>e you taken out mortea^es on e 
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17. DEBTS FOR SERVICES 
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OWB BUSINESS 


___ Kb of April 15 are you an owner or part-owner In any business? 

No □ les □ (Ust all below) 

—. ire any nenbers of your family an owner or part-owner of any business as of 
ipril 15? 

No □ les □ (List all below) 


Family memberfs) 


Incorp? 

Type of business Yea No 

_ □ □ 

- □ □ 

_ □ □ 

- □ □ 


Total 

net worth R e o o r d a 

Percent of business Consulted Where 

-S»B»a_AAt/SS iTpe Iwpt I»g Ha Iwrt 

_II_□ □ _ 

-SI-□ □ _ 

-II-Q □_ 

-SI-□ □ _ 
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19. INCOME 

On our last interview we asked about your family's total income for the year 1957. At this ume we would like to 
review this information to increase its accuracy. If we have omitted any income or if a more accurate figure is now 
available, please correct the error. Please refer to any records you may have, such as U-2 forms, income tax state¬ 
ments, etc.. 

Which family members had jobs between January 1, 1957 and December 51, 1957 from which they received salaries, 
wages or commissions^ Include not only full time wodc, but also part*ame, temporary and summer jobs (baby sitting, 
newspaper routes, solicitauon work, consulting, etc.) 

(If any family member had income from more than one job^ use one column for each job and note v^ether it is that 
person’s 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc , job 

If this savings unit has more than a total of five pbs, record them on the extra sheets you have of this page.) 


Relation to main 
wage earner 






Job number 






Time employed 

Full time 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Part-time 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Temporary 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Summer 

Other (explain) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 






Type of work 











Name of 
employer 











Gross 1957 income 
(before any deduc- 
tions) 



s 

s. 

S . - 






Records of income* 

Type kept 






□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Consulted; 

Yes 

No 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Where kept 
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20. OTHER INCOME 

Have you received any income or other money receipts from the following sources between Jfan. 1, 1957 and December 31, 1957’ 
(If inca^ has been received but the exact amount not knom, please estimate Example Interest on Federal Government Bonds ) 

Records of other income_ 


Consulted 



No 

Yes Amount 

Type kept Yes No 

Net income from business 

□ 

[> S- 

□ □ 

Interest or dividends from savings 




accounts in banks, S & L ass'ns, 




postal savings, and credit unions. 

□ 

O 5 

- □□ 

Interest on Federal Government 




bonds 

□ 

o- ^- 

- □□ 

Interest on local, state, municipal 




and toll road bonds 

□ 

[j^ $ - 

- □□ 

Interest on corporate bonds 

□ 


- □□ 

Dividends on stocks 

□ 

o s- 

- □□ 

Profit from rents collected 

0 

[> 5 

- □□ 

Bonuses (if not included in 




salary.) 

□ 

^- 

- □□ 

Rearement pay 

□ 

0“ «- 

- □□ 

Unemployment or workmen’s 




compensation 

□ 

O" s_ 

- □ □ 

Old age pension 

□ 

O’ «- 

- □□ 

Social security 

□ 

O «- 

- □□ 

Welfare or relief payments 

□ 

[>- $ _ 

- □□ 

Inheritances or bequests 

□ 

O" S- 

- □□ 

Income tax refunds received 

□ 

o *- 

- □□ 

Insurance settlements 

□ 

Q- *- 

- □ □ 

Tnist funds 

□ 

o ^ 

- □ □ 

Profit from sale of property 

□ 

[> - 

- □□ 

Profit from sale of stock 

□ 

O S- 

- □□ 

Royalties 

□ 

[> J- 

- □□ 

Alimony 

□ 

Q- ’- 

□ □ 

Veterans pensions and school 




or family allotments 

□ 

O- s- 

- □□ 

Annuities 

□ 

Q* <- 

- □□ 

Gifts or prizes (value) 

□ 

Q*" 1- 

- □□ 

Gambling winnings 

□ 

»- 

- □□ 

Other (specify) 

□ 

0*- J- 

- □□ 

Other (specify) 

□ 

O t - 

- □□ 

Other (specify) 

□ 

D- »- 

- □□ 

Total from other sources 





No ^here kept 


Have any members of your family received any income or ocher money receipts from these sources between January 1, 
1957 and December 31, 1957? (Chech entire list to pick up any income not mentioned previously) 

Have you or any members of your family received any income besides those which were covered’ 

No □ Yes l> (If yes, record in other sources) 

(Add income from salaries, ivages, etc. and income from other sources to arrive at a total family income figure for the 
year 1957.) 

In other words, your total income for the year 1957 was S fTotal figure) Is this about right? (If No, review 

the income data to get a more accurate figure.) 
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21. SUMMARY COMMENTS 


Now that this phase of our project is completed we would like to find out whether there is anything which bears on 
your financial picture that we ha\e not co\ered. Please sit back for a minute and chink o\er the questions I ha\e been 
asking on these visits Is there anything we have overlooked or missed’ Are there any things which you consider 
assets or liabilities that we have not included as assets or liabilities’ 


I would like to leave this sheet and a stamped return envelope with you %e would appreciate it if you could fill it 
out after I have left, putting down your frank impressions of ihe various aspects of the study covered on this sheet 
It IS not necessary for you to sign this letter or to identify yourself in any way. 

One last thing The report we promised is almost completed and will be sent to you in a short time. 

Thanks again for your cooperation. 


(Date interviewed ), 
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Kave jou bought or sold any publicly or privately traded stock betueeo January !*» and April IS? 

No □ ^es (Record below ) 

.Itatog d..s tet ».Dd. pmod have any members ol yen. famUy bought or sold any pnbhcly or p.i.ately traded stocks 
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□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 


Have you started or cancelled any pension plans between January 15 and April 15^ 

No Q Yes I }-»- (lieconi m listing above) 

.During this three month period have any members of your family slotted or cancelled any pension plans? 
No rn Yes fRecord in listing above } 



11 SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
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□ □ □ 
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OWS BUSIHSSS 


is of April 15 are you an owner or part-owner in any business? 
Q ^es n (List all below) 


Are any members of your family an owner or part-owner of any business as of 
April 15? 

No □ Yes □ (list all below) 


Family member(s) 


Incorp? 

Type of business Yes No 


Total 

net worth Records 

Percent of business Consulted Where 

owned A/l^/^ Tyne kept Yes No kept 


□ □ _li_□ □ 

□ □ _ a _ 0 □ 

□ □ _21_□ □ 

□ □ _II_□ □ 
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19. INCOME 

On our last intemett asked about your family’s total income lot the year 1957 At this time we would like to 
review this infonnauon to increase us accuracy If we have omitted any income or if a more accurate figure is now 
available, please correct the error Please refer to any records you may have, such as ^<-2 foims, income tax state¬ 
ments, etc . 

Vhich family members had jobs between January 1, 1957 and December 31, 1957 from which they received salaries, 
wages or commissions^ Include not only full time wodc, but also part-time, temporary and summer jobs (baby sitting, 
newspaper routes, solicitation work, consulting, etc ) 

(If any family member had income from more than one job, use one column for each job and note whether it is that 
person’s /st, 2rid, 3rd, etc , job 

If this savings unit has more than a total of five pbs, record them on the extra sheets you have of this page ) 


Relation to mam 
wage earner 






Job number 






Time employed 




□ 


Full time 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Part-ume 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Temporary 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Summer 

Other (explain) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 






Type of work 











Name of 
employer 











Gross 1957 income 
(before any deduc¬ 






tions) 


S.. 

s _ 

«. 

% 






Records of income 

Type kept 











Consulted' 

Yes 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

No 

Vthere kept 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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20. OTHER INCOME 

Have you^ received any income or other money receipts from die following sources between Jan. 1, 1957 and December 31 1957> 
(If income has been received but the exact amount not known, please estimate Examole Interest on Federal Government Bonds ) 



Np Yes 

Amount 

Net income from business 

Interest or dividends from savings 
accounts in banks, S & L ass’ns. 

□ 

[>■ 

$. - 

postal savings, and credit unions 

Interest on Federal Government 

□ 

O- 

s 

bonds. 

Interest on local, state, municipal 

□ 

O 

5- 

and toll road bonds 

□ 

o 

S 

Interest on corporate bonds 

□ 

o 


Dividends on stocks 

□ 

[> 

s 

Profit from rents collected 

Bonuses (if not included in 

□ 


S- 

salary,) 

□ 

[> 

s 

Reutement pay 

Unemployment or workmen’s 

□ 

□- 

S_ 

compensation 

□ 

D*- 


Old age pension 

□ 

CK 

i 

Social security 

□ 

O" 

i 

V'elfare or relief payments 

□ 

Q- 

& 

Inheritances or bequests 

□ 

O 

$ 

Income tax refunds received 

□ 

O 

It 

Insurance settlements 

□ 

D- 

e 

Trust funds 

□ 

O 

5 

Profit from sale of property 

□ 

O 

5 . 

Profit from sale of stock 

□ 

o 

S 

Royalties 

□ 

o 

s 

Alimony 

Veterans pensions and school 

□ 

o 


or fiimily albtments 

□ 

o- 

$_ 

Annuities 

□ 

□- 

s_ 

Gifts or pri 2 es (value) 

□ 

D- 

$ 

Gambling winnings 

□ 

O 

s.— 

Other (specify) 

□ 

Q*- 

5- 

Other (specify) 

□ 

□- 

i. .. 

Other (specify) 

Total from other sources 

□ 

O 

$ __ 


lycwroa PI oiner income 


Consulted 
Type kept Yes No 


□ □ 


\there kept 


□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 

□ □ 
□ □ 

□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 

□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


Have any members of your family received any income or other money receipts from these sources between January 1, 
1957 and December 31* 1957? (Check entire list to pick up my income not mentioned previously] 

Have you or any members of your family received any income besides those which were covered? 

No Q Yes (3^ Of 22£i record in other sources) 

(Add income from salaries, wages, etc. and income from other sources to arrive at a total family mcome figure for die 
year 1957.) 

In other words, your total income for the year 1957 was i fTotal figure) 1$ this about right? (U No, review 

the income dcUa to get a more accurate figure.) 
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21. SUMMARY COMMENTS 


Nou that this phase o£ our project is completed »ould like to find out whether there is anything which bears on 
vour financial picture that we have not covered Please sit back for a minute and think over the questions I have been 
asking on these visits Is there anything we have overlooked or missed’ Are there any things which you consider 
assets or haoilities that we have not included as assets or liabilities’ 


I would like to leave this sheet and a stamped return envelope with you Ole would appreciate it if you could fill it 
out after I have left, putting down your frank impressions of the various aspects of the study covered on this sheet 
It IS not necessary for you to sign this letter or to identify yourself in any way 

One last thing The report we promised is almost completed and will be sent to you in a short time 

Thanks again for your cooperation 


(Date interviewed 



INTERVIEWER REPORT FORM 
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^11 □ □ □ □ □ 

I xi 

!!□□□□□ 

!!□□□□□ 
|i| □ □ □ □ □ 


s|i □ □ □ □ □ 

B* C X 




If asset and liability infoa?mation is not included for all the preceding family members, or if any other 
members are included in addition to those listed, please explain. 











^7/i 



